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T  II  E 


INTRODUCTION. 


H  E  ifland  of  St.  Kilda  may  be  rank- 


A  ed  among  the  greateft  curiofities  of 
the  B ritijh  Empire.  The  lituation  of  the 
place,  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  the  conftitution  of 
their  little  Commonwealth,  that  amazing 
dexterity  with  which  they  manage  the  mod 
important  branches  of  their  bufmefs,  that 
unexampled  courage,  with  which  they  en¬ 
counter  dangers  infurmountable  to  any 
other  race  of  men,  and  that  perhaps  happy 
ignorance,  which  renders  them  abfolute 
ftrangers  to  thofe  extravagant  defires  and 
endlefs  purfuits,  which  keep  the  great  and 
active  world  in  a  conftant  agitation :  all 
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thefe,  and  fome  other  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances,  taken  together  at  one  view,  feem 
highly  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  Inqui-. 
fitive. 


It  is  hardly  neeeffary,  I  prefame,  to  in¬ 
form  the  publick,  that  the  Society  for  pro¬ 
pagating  Chriftian  Knowledge,  take  a  pe¬ 
culiar  concern  in  the  people  of  that  ifiand, 
—Animated  by  a  primitive  zeal,  and  a  dif- 
iriterefted  benevolence  of  the  moft  exalted 
kind,  they  have  been  for  above  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  back  continually  employing  men  pof- 
fefled  of  a  competent  fhare  of  knowledge 
among  thefe  our  domeflic  Indians,  with 
the  fh'ideft  orders,  enforced  by  proper  en¬ 
couragements,  to  inftrudt  them  carefully 
in  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  religion, 
and  to  give  the  younger  fort  feme  tolerable 
notion  of  the  Englijh  tongue. — Sollicitous 
to  know  whether  the  perfons  fo  employed 
have  been  diligent  or  ufeful,  the  Honour¬ 
able  and  Reverend  Gentlemen,  who  coro- 
pofe  that  refpeftable  body,  found  it  necef- 
3  fary 
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fary  to  fend  fome  of  the  Highland  Clergy 
upon  a  million  to  the  place  ;  and  as  I  was 
at  that  time  fettled  in  a  parifh,  which  is 
the  only  part  of  the  world  that  maintains 
any  kind  of  intercourfe  with  St .  Kilda , 
their  commiiTion  fell  to  my  fhare, — -To 
catechize  the  natives  with  a  confciencious 
exachiefs,  to  preach  among  them  as  oft  as 
I  could  without  a  manifeft  inconvenience, 
and  to  fee  into  the  ftate  of  the  charity- 
fchool  there,  were  my  principal  inftruc- 
tions:  Another  was,  to  colledt  all  the  ob- 
fervations  I  could  make  that  might  in  any 
degree  be  thought  worthy  of  being  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Public. 

How  far  I  have  executed  the  religious 
defign  of  my  commifiion,  has  already  been 
communicated  to  the  Society.— Willing  to 
obey  their  commands  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
ability,  I  have,  from  the  materials  which 
fell  in  my  way,  drawn  out  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  fheets.  The  only 
thing  I  dare  venture  to  promife  in  their 

B  a  favour 
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favour  is,  that  the  world  may  fecurely  de¬ 
pend  on  the  fidelity  and  exactnefs  of  the 
relation,  as  far  as  the  fails  are  fupported 
by  my  teftimony. 


CHAP. 


A  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda, — — Occurrences. 

ON  the  6th  day  of  "June  1758,  I  loofed 
from  Harris ,  a  part  of  that  large 
tract  of  land  now  called  thzLong-IJland,  and 
formerly  the  Weflern  Mbuda .  We  fleered 
our  courfe  for  Haw- Sheer,  a  rock  in  the 
ocean,  fo  its  name  fignifies  in  the  Gallic 
tongue,  lying  at  the  diftance  of  feven  lea¬ 
gues  from  the  neareft  promontory  of  North - 
Uijl,  to  which  it  belongs. — As  the  day  was 
quite  fultry,  and  Haw-Skeer  the  only  reft- 
ing  place  in  our  way,  and  extremely  roman¬ 
tic,  the  crew  found  it  convenient  to  reft  a 
little  and  divert  themfelves  there. 

This  rock  is  half  a  mile  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  acceflible  in  a  Angle  place  only,  and 
though  almoft  totally  deftitute  of  grafs,  is 
of  fome  confequence  to  the  proprietor, 
being  at  ftated  periods  the  conftant  haunt 

B  3  of 
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of  a  prodigious  number  of  Seals,  and  thefe 
perhaps  by  much  the  largeft  upon  the  coaft 
of  Scotland.— The  manner  in  which  thefe 
fca  animals  are  hunted  down  in  this  place, 
the  feafon  fit  for  that  profitable  diverfion, 
the  ferocity  and  little  ftratagems  of  thefe 
unwieldy  creatures  when  a  [faulted,  them 
love  dalliances  upon  other  occafions,  that 
violent  fpirit  of  jealoufy  with  which  they 
are  adtuated,  if  provoked  by  rivals ;  thefe, 
and  feme  other  particulars,  are  circumftan- 
tially  enough  related  by  Martin  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  Weftern  Ifles. — To  his  ac» 
count  of  the  matter  I  fhall  only  add,  that 
the  fat  of  the  Seals,  is  by  the  people,  to 
whofe  (hare  that  perquifite  falls,  converted 

now  into  oil  and  fent  to  market. - - 

But  in  that  writer’s  time,  and  for  ages  im¬ 
memorial  before,  this,  together  with  the 
flefh  of  thefe  animals,  was  eaten,  either 
frefh  or  faltedj  and  by  thefe  who  were 
ufed  to  it,  was  accounted  a  pleafant  as 
well  as  a  very  falubrious  and  rich  kind  of 
aliment. 


On 
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On  the  weft  fide  of  the  rock,  are  two 
remarkably  large  caves,  of  a  confiderable 
height :  To  thefe  a  vaft  multitude  of  lea 
cormorants  retire  every  evening.  Here 
likewife  they  lay  their  eggs  and  fofter 
their  young,— The  method  praftifed  by 
the  iflanders  for  catching  fowls  of  this 
kind,  while  fecured  within  fuch  faftneffes, 
is  far  from  being  incurious,  though  abun¬ 
dantly  fimpje ;  nor  is  the  paftime  at  all  dis¬ 
agreeable.— A  band  of  young  fellows 
make  a  party,  and  after  having  provided 
themfelves  with  a  quantity  of  ftraw  or 
heath,  creep  with  great  caution  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  which  affords  the 
game,  armed  with  poles  light  enough  to 
be  eafily  wielded;  This  done,  they  fet  fire 
to  the  comhuftible  ftuffi  and  raife  an  uni- 
verfal  fhout ;  the  cormorants,  alarmed  by 
the  outcry,  frightened  by  a  glare  fo  ftrange, 
and  offended  by  the  frnoak,  quit  their  beds 
and  nefts  with  the  greateft  precipitation, 
and  fly  dire&ly  towards  the  light:  Here 
the  fportfmen,  if  alert  enough,  will  knock 
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down  a  confiderable  number  of  them,  and 
together  with  the  cormorants,  whole  coveys 
of  pigeons. 

At  Haw-Skeer  we  found  incredible  num- 

j 

bers  of  wild  fowl  eggs. - After  feme  of 

my  people  had  made  a  great,  though  un- 
neceffary  acquifition  of  thefe  (unnecellary 
furely  to  men  deftined  for  St.  Kilda )  we  be¬ 
gan  to  purfue  our  intended  voyage,  at  ten 

o’clock  at  night. - The  wind  was  at  firll 

extremely  favourable,  as  it  blew  from  the 
fouth-eajf,  and  was  little  more  than  a 

gentle  gale. - It  began  to  frefhen  at  the 

end  of  half  an  hour,  and  was  gathering 
new  ftrength  every  moment:  Before  we 
had  proceeded  above  four  leagues,  the 
whole  face  of  the  Iky  was  over-call 
with  clouds  5  which,  after  the  fevered: 
threatnings,  burfted  afunder  and  tumbled 
down  upon  us  in  violent  torrents  of  rain, 
accompanied  with  flafhes  of  lightning  and 
peals  of  thunder  extremely  terrible.  AH 
this  was  fucceeded  by  a  hurricane  which 

would 
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would  have  alarmed  the  moft  infenfible, 
and  did  greatly  confound  the  ftouteft  fea- 
man  among  us,  men  who  had  imagined 
they  had  feen  thefe  fame  mighty  waters  in 
all  their  horrors.  To  me  it  was  matter  of 
aftonifhment  that  a  veffel  fo  fmall  and  frail, 
a  fix-oared  highland  boat,  could  have 
ftruggied  for  any  time  againfl  fuch  enor¬ 
mous  billows,  without  either  being  overfet 
or  dafhed  to  pieces. 

The  firfl:  glimpfe  of  hope  my  crew  had, 
was  from  a  great  flight  of  fea-fowls,  of  the 
diving  kind,  which  was  foon  fucceeded  by 
another,  and  after  fhort  intervals  by  many 
more,  in  flill  greater  numbers.  They  con¬ 
cluded,  from  this  circumftance,  that  the 
hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at  hand  ;  but 
we  found  that  our  hopes  were  too  fanguine 

and  premature  *,  for  the  ftorm  continued 
to  rage  for  about  fix  hours,  before  we  had 

the 

*  Virgil  ranks  this  circumftance  among  inaufpicious 
prognoftics,  and  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  this 

obfer- 
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the  aimoft  defpaired  of  happinefs  of  lpy- 
ing  a  rock,  which  lies  at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  from  the  bay  of  St.  Kilda .  The  cur¬ 
rent  round  about  this  rock  is  exceedingly 
impetuous,  and  fo  its  name  Livinijh  im¬ 
plies,  Lhibh  in  the  old  Britijh  language 
iignifying  a  ftrearn  or  torrent.— Whether 
all  the  waters  we  have  in  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  Leeven ,  a  name  compounded 
out  of  Lhibh ,  a  current,  and  Avon ,  a  river, 
run  with  a  violent  courfe,  I  cannot  poli- 
tively  affirm,  but  ftrongly  fufpedt  it. 

In  a  little  after  we  had  doubled  the  point 
of  Livinijh ,  I  difcovered  a  ftrangely  formed 
wall  of  dreary  rocks,  which  face  a  part  of 
St,  Kilda .  Thefe  rocks  appearing  through 
the  medium  of  a  very  thick  fog,  rofe  to 
our  view,  to  a  ftupendous  height,  though 

obfervation  and  all  the  reft  he  has  made  on  the  fubje£t 
of  the  weather,  are  perfedly  juft. 
ct  Jam  fibi  turn  a  curvis  male  temperat  unda  carinis 
C4  Cum  medio  celeres  revolant  ex  aequore  mergi.” 

Georg,  I.  v.  360, 

quite 
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q u i te  in co n fid e r able,  we  afterwards  found, 
if  compared  to  others  on  the  fame  coafi*. 

In  a  few  moments  more,  we  came  clofe 
to  the  ordinary  landing  place,  which  is 
nothing  elfe  than  a  folid  rock,  floping 
gradually  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
and  all  over  grown  with  Lichen  Marinas, 
or  the  plant  commonly  called  Laver  in 
England ,  and  Slawk  in  Scotland*. 

From  the  great  quantity  of  this  plant 
which  grows  upon  the  rock,  any  one  muft 

*  The  Si.  Kildians ,  like  fome  others  of  a  more  elegant 
iaffe,  are  particularly  fond  of  this  fea-plant.  During  the 
incumbency  of  a  former  minifter,  one  or  more  of  that 
people,  fcraped  away  the  Laver  from  off  the  face  of  the 
rock  with  a  fhell.  This  high  crime  and  mifdemeanor 
coming  to  light,  the  community  was  greatly  alarmed. 
The  chief  men  of  the  flate  met  immediately  in  coun¬ 
cil,  and  fearing  that  this  invaluable  fea- weed  would  be 
entirely  exterminated,  unlefs  proper  precautions  fhould 
be  taken,  as  the  roots  of  fome  parts  of  it  had  in  their 
frighted  imaginations  been  totally  deftroyed  by  the  fhell, 
conjured  the  parfon  to  excommunicate  the  guilty;  but 
I  did  not  hear  that  the  Anathema  was  actually  pro¬ 
nounced. 


con- 
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conclude  that  it  cannot  mifs  to  be  exceffive 
flippery.  A  ftranger  will  have  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  in  clambering  over  it.  The  natives 
call  it  the  Saddle ,  and  that  appellation  cor- 
refponds  in  fome  meafure  with  its  fhape; 
but  this  name  muft  have  been  originally 
given  to  it  by  a  foreigner,  as  the  old  Su 
Kildians  could  have  had  no  conception  of 
the  thing  expreffed  by  that  word,  any 
more  than  they  have  now  of  the  chariots 
nfed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain 
for  war,  or  thofe  kept  by  the  moderns  for 

e> 

* 

As  the  wind  blew  with  all  its  fury  into 
the  bay,  and  as  the  waves  dafhed  them- 
felves  with  exceffive  violence  againft  the 
rock,  juft  now  defcribed,  it  was  impoffible 
to  attempt  a  landing. — Reduced  to  almoft 
the  laft  extremity  we  dropped  anchor  be¬ 
fore  the  Saddle ,  and  made  a  fhift  to  ftand 
there  for  five  hours  more  in  a  moft  diftrefs- 
ful  condition,  drenched  all  over,  fhivering 
with  cold,  and  under  the  dreadful  appre- 

henfion 
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henfion  of  being  fwallowed  up  every  mo¬ 
ment. 

The  machine  conftantly  made  ufe  of  in¬ 
stead  of  the  anchor,  by  thofe  who  make 
annual  voyages  to  Si.  Kilda ,  is  a  large 
hamper  made  of  ftrong  wicker  and  nearly 

filled  up  with  ftones. - The  foulnefs  of 

the  ground  is  the  argument  they  bring  to 
juftify  a  practice  fo  uncommon.  How  far 
they  may  be  in  the  right  fe a- faring  men 

are  befl  able  to  determine. - One  thing  I 

am  fore  of,  that  we  made  ufe  of  our  an¬ 
chor  without  foffering  the  lead:  inconve¬ 
nience;  though  the  forf  rofe  to  foch  a 
height  that  ten  fathoms  of  our  cable  were 
alternately  buried  in  the  fea,  or  perfectly 
vifible.  The  truth  is,  the  anceftors  of 
thofe  men  who  carry  on  a  fort  of  com¬ 
merce  with  this  iiland,  had  recourfe  to 
the  limple  expedient  of  the  hamper,  be¬ 
fore  navigation  had  made  any  tolerable 
progrefs  in  their  country,  and  for  that 

reafon 
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reafon  their  pofterity  feern  to  retain  the 
fame  cuftom*. 

The  people  of  St.  Hilda,  upon  the  firft 
notice  they  had  of  our  arrival  on  their 
coaft,  flew  down  from  the  village  to  our 

affiftance,  men,  women  and  childrert.- - 

From  their  behaviour  upon  the  rock,  to 
which  we  lay  pretty  clofe,  it  evidently  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  have  humanity  enough  to 
feel  deeply  for  fellow  creatures  in  diftrefs. 
* — It  was  impoflible  for  us  to  underftand 
the  meaning  of  their  cries ;  only  we  had 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  nrft  anchors  were  made  of 
{lone,  or  wood  loaded  with  lead. — We  are-  told  by 
Diodorus  Siculus ,  that  the  Phoenicians  in  their  firft  voy¬ 
age  into  Spain ,  having  accumulated  more  filver  than 
their  fhips  could  carry,  took  the  lead  from  their  an¬ 
chors  and  put  filver  in  its  place. — The  inhabitants  of 
Iceland  ufed  a  large  {tone  with  a  hole  in  the  middle^ 
with  a  piece  of  timber  thruh  through  it.  —  In  China , 
*Japan ,  and  Siam  they  have  only  wooden  anchors,  to 
which  they  tie  great  {tones.— The  ignorance  of  the 
•Rrft  ages,  and  the  obftinate  attachment  of  men  to  the 
cuffcoms  of  their  forefathers,  by  them  held  in  the  greateft 
.  veneration,  are  undoubtedly  the  occafion  of  fuch  im¬ 
perfect  contrivances. 


reafon 
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reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  greatly 
affedted  by  our  danger. — From  the  repeat¬ 
ed  fignals  they  made,  we  concluded  at  lafir, 
that  in  their  opinion,  we  might  fafely 
weigh.-—' Trufting  to  their  fuperior  ikill, 
and  our  patience  being  quite  exhaufted,  we 
took  the  hint  without  lofs  of  time.  But 
after  approaching  the  Saddle  y  in  fpite  of 
our  united  efforts,  we  were  foon  reduced 
to  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of  Aieering 
off. .  - 

A  little  to  the  well  of  this  rock,  there 
is  a  fandy  beach,  acceffible  only  at  low 
water. — —Here  is  a  fort  of  landing-place 
though  extremely  dangerous,  and  for  that 
reafon  feldom  attempted,  unlefs  the  weather 
be  very  favourable.— To  this  beach  the 
people  ran  in  a  body,  after  having  directed 
us  to  the  fame  place.— -We  obeyed  will¬ 
ingly,  and  they,  with  an  amazing  intrepi¬ 
dity  flew  into  the  water  to  meet  us  5  a  moft 
defperate  adventure,  in  which  any  other 
race  of  men  would  hardly  think  of  engag¬ 
ing, 
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Ing,  were  they  t©  fee  their  neareft  relations 
in  the  fame  danger.  The  difpofition  they 
made  was  this :  After  having  divided  and 
formed  themfelves  into  two  lines,  the  two 
ableft:  men  among  them  marched  forward 
into  the  fea,  each  in  the  front  of  his  own 
little  corps. — — ‘ Thofe  next  in  ftrength  and 
ftature,  feized  thefe  two  leaders  by  the 
middle,  and  the  reft,  from  one  end  of  each 
row  to  the  other,  clung  faft  to  thofe  im¬ 
mediately  before  them,  wading  forward  till 
thofe  who  were  formoft  in  the  rank,  and 
after  them  every  one  elfe  in  the  order  in 

which  he  flood,  got  hold  of  the  boat. - * 

Thofe  who  go  from  year  to  year  to  St.  Kilday 
always  take  the  precaution  to  wrap  a  ftrong 
rope  round  the  ftern  of  their  boat,  and  tie 
another  to  the  prow.  As  foon  as  the  St. 
Kildians  have  polled  themfelves  round  it, 
they  immediately  hand  about  the  two 
ropes  from  one  to  another,  till  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  who  fland  upon  the 
beach  come  at  it,  fo  as  to  have  their  fhare 
of  the  work. — This  operation  which  is  fo 

very 


very  necefiary,  being  foon  over,  a  gene¬ 
ral  fignal  is  given,  and  every  individual 
exerts  himfelf  with  all  his  ftrength  and 
fpirit:  The  confequence  is,  the  boat  and 
every  thing  contained  in  it,  are  with  fur- 
prifing  quicknefs  and  dexterity  hauled  on 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  lea. 

All  the  ftrength  of  this  art  was  with  the 
greateft  alacrity  tried  upon  this  occafion, 

i  and  with  a  fuccefs  beyond  any  thing  I 
l  could  have  expected.— — Without  giving 

ii  time  to  any  one  of  us  to  jump  out  into  the 
ij  water,  the  St.  Kildians  hoifted  up,  almoft 
i  in  a  moment  our  little  veflel,  ourfelves,  and 
!  all  the  luggage  that  belonged  to  us,  to  a  dry 

;  part  of  the  ftrand. 

I  1 


In  St.  Kilda ,  the  miferable  may  find  re- 
i|  lief  as  well  as  elfewhere.  We  were  received 
?  there  by  a  very  hofpitable  race  of  barba¬ 
rians  (if  any  one  incline  to  call  them  lb) 
with  the  heartieft  congratulations,  the  fin- 
|  cere ft 
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It  is  thought  perhaps  by  many,  that 
thofe  who  inhabit  that  divifion  of  the 
Wejlern  Highlands,  are  much  the  rudeft, 
the  moft  brutal  and  mercilefs,  and  in  one 
word,  the  moft  favage-like  men  within  the 
kingdom  of  Great-Britain.  Whether  that 
opinion  be  ft r icily  juft  or  not,  is  fubmitted 
to  thofe,  and  to  thole  only,  who  have 
fenfe  and  virtue  enough  to  diveft  them- 
felves  of  popular  or  early  prejudices.  One 
thing  I  may  venture  to  affirm  without 
committing  the  fmalleft  trefpafs  againft 
truth,  that  thofe  feafaring  people,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  fhipwrecked 
about  the  Wejlern  1 /lands,  or  are  reduced  to 
extreme  diftrefs  there,  are  treated  with 
much  greater  humanity  and  Chriftian  be¬ 
nevolence,  than  many  of  their  fellow  fuf- 
ferers,  whole  harder  fate  drives  them  to  the 
more  barbarous  fuores  of  fome  other  divi- 
lions  of  Scotland ,  and  even  of  England. — 


It 
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It  is  certain  that  thefe  unhappy  perfons 
would  meet  with  ftronger  marks  of  true 
politenefs,  or,  what  is  infinitely  more  valu¬ 
able,  of  real  compaffion  and  generofity  at 
Sf,  Kilda ,  than  in  the  more  civilized  places 
I  now  allude  to. 

If  we  confider  the  fmall  fpace  of  time, 
which  intervened  between  the  end  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  diftrefs,  without  taking  the 
agonies  which  affedted  us  fo  feverely  into 
the  account,  the  duration  of  our  mifery 
was  far  from  being  very  long  3  but  our 
fears,  which  fettled  at  laft  in  a  total  de- 
fpondency,  lengthened  out  every  minute 
to  a  degree  inconceivable  to  thofe  who  are 
ftrangers  to  perils  of  this  kind.  But  in¬ 
deed  experience,  if  examined  with  care, 
j  will  convince  every  man  that  if  the  train 
i  of  ideas  which  fucceed  one  another  be 
greatly  accelerated  or  retarded  by  any 
caufe,  external  or  internal,  time  though 
conftantly  running  forward,  with  the  fame 
:  equal  pace,  mu  ft  be  proportionably  (hotter 

C  2  or 
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or  longer,  with  regard  to  the  perfon  in 
whofe  mind  thefe  ideas  are  formed.  It  is 
certain  that  if  one  be  totally  fwallowed 
up  in  a  pleafmg  contemplation  of  long 
continuance,  he  is  fcarce  able  to  perceive 
the  diftance  that  lies,  or  that  fuccefiion  of 
moments  that  intervened,  between  the 
fir  ft  and  the  laid  thought,  fenfation,  or  re¬ 
flection  which  palled  through  his  mind 
upon  that  occafion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  great  rapidity  of  the  many  diffe¬ 
rent  and  inconfiftent  ideas  which  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  mind,  when  our  bodies  are 
racked  with  acute  pains,  or  our  hearts 
overwhelmed  with  any  tormenting  affec¬ 
tion,  efpecially  as  men  have  more  than  an 
ordinary  fenfibiiity  in  fuch  conjunctures, 
will  greatly  increafe  or  prolong  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  time,  beyond  its  natural 
length.  Natural,  according  to  our  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  meafuring  that  part  of  our 
duration. 
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C  H  A/  P.  II. 

H  defer iption  of  St.  Kilda. 

L  L  the  territories  belonging  to  the 


^  **  Common-wealth  of  St.  Kilda ,  are  no 
more  than  three  fmall  iflands  and  five 
naked  rocks. — The  principal  ifland,  to- 
:  gether  with  the  reft,  lies  in  the  ocean,  of 
;  old  called  the  Deucaledonian :  Its  latitude  I 
|  take  to  be  about  58  degrees  and  30  mi¬ 
nutes.  If  the  ordinary  computation  be 
juft,  it  is  at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  lea¬ 
gues  from  North to  which  it  once  be¬ 
longed,  and  at  that  of  twenty  from  Harris , 
of  which  it  is  now  in  fome  manner  a  pen- 
:  dicle. — The  length  of  the  whole  ifland  is 
at  leaft  three  Englijh  miles,  from  eaft  to 
I  weft;  and  its  breadth  from  fouth  to  north, 
cnot  lefs  than  two. - Its  whole  circumfe¬ 

rence  is  faced  with  an  inaccefflble  barrier 
‘  of  rocks,  two  places  only  excepted  5  one  to 


the 
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the  north-weft,  of  which  afterwards,  and 
the  other  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

Jlere  is  a  large  hay  formed  by  two  pro¬ 
montories,  the  firft  running  out  to  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  the  other 
to  the  fouth  end:  The  former  extends  no 
great  way,  but  the  latter  occupies  a  confi- 
derable  traft  of  ground  5  and  from  its 
font  hern  extremity  defcrihing  a  fort  of 
curve,  infinuates  itfelf  gradually  into  the 
land,  till  it  comes  to  the  north,  where  the 
bav  terminates. 

mf 

This  bay  is  fo  open  on  the  one  fide, 
and  on  the  other  fo  much  expofed  to 
fqually  gales  of  wind,  which  from  the  tops 
of  hills  and  rocks,  immenfely  high,  rufti 
down  through  a  deep  and  hollow  vale, 
with  vaft  impetuofity,  that  it  muft  be,  in 
my  opinion,  an  unfafe  road  for  veff$ls  of 
any  burden,  before  the  latter  end  of  April \ 

and  after  the  middle  of  Augufi . - 1  am 

aflured  the  ground  affords  very  good  an¬ 
chorage  : 
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chorage:  The  experiment  has  been  lately 
made  and  repeated  with  all  the  fuccefs  that 
could  be  defined. 

The  hand  of  Nature  has  divided  St.  Kiida 
in  four  diftinct  parts.  Thefe  are  feparated 
from  one  another  by  five  hills,  which  are 
to  the  fea-fide  faced  with  frightful  preci¬ 
pices;  the  fmalleft  of  which  would  deeply 
engage  the  attention  of  a  fpeflator  any 
where  elfe. — 1 The  three  that  Ive  towards 
the  fouth  and  weft  carry  names,  which,  like 
thofe  of  almoft  every  place  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  very  juftly  exprefs  their  fituation, 
or  the  appearance  they  make  to  the 
eye.— That  at  the  greateft  diftance  from 
thefe  is  called  Oftrivaill ,  a  compound  word, 
partly  Gothic  and  partly  Gallic ;  which  fig- 
nifies  the  Eaftern  mount.  But  the  fifth, 
which  rifes  gradually  from  the  head  of  the 
bay,  is  without  the  fmalleft  exaggeration, 
a  real  prodigy  in  its  kind,  and  may  per¬ 
haps  not  unjuftly  be  ftiled  the  Teneriffe  of 
Britain  :  The  name  of  it  is  Conagra. 

C  4  The 
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The  top  of  this  enormous  mafs  of  mat¬ 
ter  commands  a  very  extenfive  profpech 
In  a  clear  day,  if  the  weather  be  fettled, 
all  the  Long  Ijland ,  that  is  to  fay,  a  traft 
of  land  and  fea,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  in  length,  may  be  feen  from  it. 
— -But  the  rnoft  ftriking  circumftance  about 
this  great  and  wonderful  objeft,  is  the  figure 
it  makes  on  the  north-fide:  there  it  hangs 
over  the  deep  in  a  moft  frightful  manner.  A 
view  of  it  from  the  fea  fills  a  man  with  afto~ 
nifhment,  and  a  look  over  it  from  above 
ftrikes  him  with  horror*— Moft  of  the 
crew  were  fo  terrified  that  they  would  not 
venture  to  gratify  their  curiofity  in  this  re- 
fpect,  till  the  natives  took  hold  of  their 
heels  as  they  lay  flat  to  look  over  it$  yet  a 
St.  Kildian  will  ftand  or  fit  on  the  very 
brink  of  this  ftupenduous  precipice,  with 
the  moft  carelefs  indifference. — -I  made  a 
fhift  to  take  its  height  with  feme  degree  of 
exabtnefs,  and  found  it  no  lefs  than  nine 
hundred  fathoms. — Had  I  never  feen  this 

immenfe 
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immenfe  mafs,  I  ftiould  very  probably  dis¬ 
pute  the  credibility  of  the  account  now 
given,  juft  as  much  as  any  one  elfe  may 
do,  after  perufing  this  account. 

The  hills  of  St.  Kilda  are,  near  their 
tops,  moftly  naked,  being  either  covered 
with  loofe  mouldering  ftones,  or  poorly 
clad  with  fome  fmall  fcattered  tufts  of  a 
fhort  kind  of  heath. — From  the  appear¬ 
ance  they  now  make  or  formerly  made, 
one  of  them  is  called  Ruai-mhail ,  or  the 
Red- hill,  and  the  other  Mulach-geall ,  or 
the  White-fummit. 

It  is  far  from  being  matter  of  wonder^ 
that  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and  more 
efpecially  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland \ 
ftiould  be  deftitute  of  grafs.  Great  tem- 
pefts  of  wind  and  rain,  to  fay  nothing  of 
thunder  and  earthquakes,  muft  very  na¬ 
turally  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  carry  away  im¬ 
menfe  quantities  of  earth  from  them,  and 
the  acceffio n  of  new  matter  which  they  re¬ 
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ceive  cannot  be  very  considerable. — -The 
lower  grounds,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  will  be  riling  up  from  year  to  year, 
and  in  fact  we  fee  that  thefe  too  undergo 
very  remarkable  changes. 

In  the  turf-pits  dug  there,  a  prodigious 
number  of  trees,  aim  oft  entire,  are  fre¬ 
quently  found,  which  muff  have  been 
buried  in  thefe  places,  after  having  been 
killed  or  plucked  away  from  their  roots, 
by  the  vaft  quantities  of  earth  which  had 
been  wafhed  away  from  off  the  faces  of  the 
hills  above.  This,  and  other  accidental 
circumftances,  confidered,  it  is  poffible 
enough  that  many  of  thofe  mountains  in 
different  places,  which  now  make  fo  dreary 
an  appearance,  may  have  been  once  fome 
of  the  mold  beautiful  objects  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  ftand  3  that  is,  rich  in 
graft,  and  clad  with  a  variety  of  trees. — 
Certain  it  is,  that  men  who  have  attained 
to  a  great  age,  have  in  this,  and  many 
other  countries,  feen  extraordinary  changes 

wrought 
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wrought  on  fome  hills,  and  on  the  grounds 
adjoining  to  them. 

The  ground  of  St.  Kilda ,  like  much  the 
greateft  part  of  that  over  all  the  Highlands, 
is  much  better  calculated  for  pafture  than 
tillage — Reflrained  by  idlenefs,  a  fault  or 
vice  much  more  pardonable  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Great-Britain ,  or  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  live,  the  people  of  this  ifland 
ftudy  to  rear  up  fheep,  and  to  kill  wild¬ 
fowl,  much  more  than  to  engage  deeply  in 
the  more  toilfome  bufinefs  of  hufbandry. 

Their  arable  land  hardly  exceeds  eighty 
acres;  though  to  thefe  might  be  added  a 
great  many  more,  were  induftry  to  be  re¬ 
warded,  and  the  fpirit  of  it  railed  there. — - 
All  the  lands  already  cultivated  lye  very 
compactly  together  within  the  precindts  of 
the  village  in  which  the  whole  community 
dwells. 
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In  the  lower  grounds  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  plots  of  grafs,  which  though  ge¬ 
nerally  fhort,  is  very  clofe.  That  in  the 
valley  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  the  ifland 
is  peculiarly  fine.  This  delightful  valley 
is  called,  from  an  Amazon  very  famous 
in  the  traditions  of  the  ifland,  and  whofe 
houfe,  or  diary  of  ftone,  is  ftill  extant, 
the  Female  Warrior s  Glen .  A  rivulet 

runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  dis¬ 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  near  the  fmall 
creek  they  call  Camper ,  or  the  crooked  land¬ 
ing  place,  where  the  people  make  a  fhift 
to  put  in,  if  under  an  unavoidable  necef- 
lity  of  making  fo  defperate  an  experiment, 
or  if  the  fea  be  quite  fmooth. — Above  this 
winding  fort  of  creek,  in  the  delightful 
valley  juft  now  mentioned,  are  fome  choice 
fpots  of  ground,  where  one  may  fee  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  more  common  kinds  of 
grafs,  a  great  and  beautiful  variety  of  the 
richeft  plants,  clover,  white  and  red ; 
daifies,  crowfoot,  dandelion,  and  plan¬ 
tains  of  every  fort.  As  fome  things  are  pe¬ 
culiar 
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culiar  to  almoft  every  place,  as  well  as 
dime,  it  is  probable  there  may  be  plants 
in  this,  every  way  Arrange,  land,  which  are 
not  the  growth  of  any  other  foil. 

Near  the  Camper  is  a  remarkable  beauti¬ 
ful  fpot,  covered  all  over  with  a  moft  ex- 
quifitely  fine  kind  of  SorreL  It  is  by 
far  the  moft  delicious  I  ever  tafted  $  having 
a  moft  agreable  fort  of  poignancy,  tem¬ 
pered  with  mildnefs  enough  to  correct  its 
acrimony.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  wild  fowl 
upon  the  ifiand,  which  are  extremely  fond 
of  it.  (Of  thefe  we  .  fhall  fpeak  in  a 
more  proper  place.)  I  fuppofe  the  excre¬ 
ment  of  this  fowl  contributes  much  to 
the  fertility  of  this  fpot,  and  to  the 
fame  caufe  the  forrel  probably  owes  its 
fuperior  good  quality. 

The  cattle  of  St.  Kilda  feed  moft  luxu* 
riouily  during  the  fummer  feafon,  on  the 
plots  of  grafs  now  defcribedj  and  here 
they  yield,  it  may  be  naturally  expedited, 

more 
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more  than  ordinary  quantities  of  milk.  I 
had  occafion  to  know  the  quality  of  it. 
The  cream  it  gives  is  fo  lufcious,  or  rather 
fo  ftrong,  that  fome  of  my  people  fickned 
upon  drinking  it. 

It  has  been  obferved  already  that  all  the 
ground  hitherto  cultivated  in  St.  Kilda  lies 
round  the  village.  The  foil  is  thin,  full 
of  gravel,  and  of  confequence  very  fharp. — 
Originally  it  was  covered  and  lined  with  a 
vaft  number  of  ftones,  which  have  been  all 
cleared  away  by  the  inhabitants  in  fome 
former  period.  All  the  arable  land  is  di¬ 
vided  out  into  a  great  many  unequal  plots, 
and  every  one  of  thefe  is  in  a  manner  in- 
clofed  and  kept  invariably  within  the  fame 
bounds,  by  the  help  of  the  ftones  juft  now 
mentioned:  Thefe  ferve  for  boundaries, 
and  are  not  to  be  removed  or  any  how 
violated,  any  more  than  thofe  were  by  the 
antient  Romans ,  which  their  anceftors  had 
dedicated  to  their  God,  ^Terminus :  Hence 
it  is,  that  a  St .  Kildian  will  find  it  impof- 

fible, 
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fible,  however  avaricious  ©r  cunning  he 
may  be,  to  hurt  his  neighbour,  by  en- 
croachig  on  his  farm  in  this  way  :  And  as 
the  fsveral  plots,  though  very  numerous, 
have  every  one  of  them,  the  fmallefl  as 
well  as  the  largeft,  a  diftindtion  by  which 
it  is  difcriminated  from  all  the  reft }  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  may  in  a  ft  or  my 
day  affemble  together  in  one  place,  and 
without  any  difficulty  divide  all  their 
ground  at  a  fire-fide,  without  perambulate 
ing  or  taking  a  furvey  of  it}  and  this  in 
fact  they  frequently  do. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  divifions  into 
which  the  land  has  been  parcelled  out, 
have  been  tranftnitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Thefe  found  very  ftrangely^ 
and  are  not,  it  is  plain,  originally  Gallic , 
—For  this  reafon  there  is  not  any  one 
among  the  St,  Kildians ,  who  will  pretend 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  them:  But  one 
may  eafiiy  difcover  the  traces  of  an  Rnglijh 
and  Latin  origin,  in  ma^y  of  ■<  their  voca¬ 
bles. 
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bles,  in  fpite  of  all  the  changes  they  mud 
have  undergone  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  while 
pafling  through  the  mouths  of  a  people 
totally  illiterate,  and  of  very  indelicate  ears. 

X  (hall  have  occafion  to  fhow  in  the 
fequel  of  this  little  hiftory,  that  feveral 
Ecclefiaftics,  and  feme  Laymen  too,  from 
a  foreign  land,  muft  have  vifited  this 
iiland  in  fome  diftant  periods.  Thefe  men 
muft  have  been  undoubtedly  accounted 
able  Statefmen,  and  profound  Scholars, 
by  the  poor  ignorant  people  of  St.  Kilda . 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  one  or  more 
of  thefe  men  may  have  ufurped  a  kind 
of  Tribunitian  power ,  or  may  have  exer- 
cifed  it  in  a  legal  way,  that  is,  with  the 
full  and  unanimous  confent  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  this  Lay-Tribune  or  Ecclefiajlical  De¬ 
magogue  would  have  framed  a  body  of 
Agrarian  laws  for  the  ufe  of  this  little 
ftate:  and  though  it  is  hard  to  determine, 
whether  thefe  Legillators  were  Priefts  or 

Laics, 
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Laics,  though  it  is  more  likely  they  were 
of  the  former  order  5  it  is  plain  they  had  craft 
or  vanity  enough,  to  give  myfterioufly  learn¬ 
ed  names  to  every  diftinct  portion  of  the 
ground,  which  their  fuperior  knowledge,  or 
|  public  character,  gave  them  a  right  to  divide 
!  and  to  diftinguifh  with  what  appellations 
|  they  pleafed.  But  a  long  feries  of  ages,  the 
I  incorreft  ear  of  an  ignorant  people,  and  that 
vitious  manner  of  pronouncing  words,  to 
j  which  the  St.  Kildians  are  incorrigibly  ad- 
::  didted,  mu  ft  have  adulterated  or  greatly 
’  fpoiled  the  original  names  which  were 
jj  given  to  molt,  if  not  all,  the  arable  plots. 
—Among  the  beft  of  thefe  are  the  divi- 
lions  called  Multum  agria ,  Multum  taurus , 
i  Multum  favere>  or  Multum  foderey  Queen 
i  o  Scot ,  Land  dot  ter  os ,  or  the  DoSiors  ground , 

S  Lan-phalin ,  or  Paul's  divifion - It  is  evi- 

1  dent  thefe  appellations  were  invented  by 
!  men,  who  knew  fomewhat  of  the  Latin 
i  and  Englijh  tongues. 


The  foil  around  the  village  though  na- 
i  turally  poor,  is  rendered  extremely  fertile, 

D  '  by 
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by  the  Angular  induftry  of  very  judicious 
hulbandmen :  Thefe  prepare  and  manure 
every  inch  of  their  ground,  fo  as  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  kind  of  garden.— All  the  in- 
ftru  meats  of  agriculture  they  ufe,  or  in¬ 
deed  require,  according  to  their  fyftem,  are 
a  fpade,  a  mall,  and  a  rake  or  harrow. — ■ 
After  turning  up  the  ground  with  the 
fpade,  they  rake  or  harrow  it  very  care¬ 
fully,  removing  every  fmail  ftone,  every 
noxious  root  or  growing  weed  that  falls 
in  their  way,  and  pound  down  every 
ft  iff  clod  into  duft*. — - -As  foon  as  this 
operation  is  over,  they  fow  their  little 
fields,  flrewing  them  over  with  a  valuable 
kind  of  manure,  of  which  afterwards.—* 
I  fay  with  this  choice  fort  of  manure,  if 
they  intend  to  raife  a  crop  of  barley ;  and 

*  Virgil  gave  his  approbation  of  this  part  of  the 

St,  Kilda  fyftem  of  hufbandry,  about  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  plighted  his  word  that  it  will  be 

always  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
tc  Multum  adeo  raftris  glebas  qui  frangit  inerta 
ct  Vimineafque  trahit  crates  juvat  arva,  neque  ilium 
Flava  Ceres  aka  nequicquam  afpedfat  Olympo* 

with 
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with  that  of  the  ordinary  kind,  if  a  crop 
of  oats.  This  done,  they  harrow  them  over 
again,  and  leave  them  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  to  fpeak  in  their  own  ftile, 
with  a  fettled  perfuafion  that  their  honefl 
induftry  will  be  amply  rewarded,  unlefs 
God  fliall  curfe  the  land  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  their  fins. 

It  is  certain  that  a  fmall  number  of 
acres  well  prepared  in  St*  Kilda ,  in  this 
manner,  will  yield  more  profit  to  the 
hufbandman,  than  a  much,  greater  num¬ 
ber,  when  roughly  handled  in  a  hurry,  as 

is  the  cafe  in  the  other  weftern  ifles*.  The 

people 

[r  '  ,  ’  ...  j  :  f  ;\  ■  ¥l  • 

*  The  Confuls  and  Dilators  of  old  Rome  had  no 
more  than  a  few  acres  to  their  (hare  :  iBut  as  the  land 
in  which  they  lived  was  fruitful  and  judicioufly  divided 
ti  into  little  parcels  ;  little,  according  to  our  eftimation  of 
|  farms,  though  large  enough  to  fupport  induftrious  fa¬ 
milies ;  it  maintained,  though  no  more  than  a  fmall 
part  of  Italy ,  a  more  numerous  people  than  all  that 
ij  country,  under  its  prefent  management,  is  now  able  to 
bear.  It  is  impoffible  to  account,  in  a  rational  way, 
|j  fot  thofe  vaft  multitudes  which  the  land  of  Canaan 

D  2  once 
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people  of  St.  Kilda  fow  and  reap  very 
early,  I  mean,  earlier  than  any  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land.— The  foil,  I  have  already  remarked. 

Is  naturally  fharp  and  not  fpungy. - ' The 

heat  of  the  fun,  reflected  from  the  hills 
and  rocks  into  a  low  valley  facing  the 
fouth-eaft,  muft  in  the  fummer  time  be 
quite  intenfe,  and  however  rainy  the  cli¬ 
mate  is,  the  corn  muft,  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  grow  very  faft  and  ripen  early. — 
|  faw  the  barley  of  this  ifland  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  obferved  that  it 
was  higher  in  the  ftalk  than  any  I  had 
ever  feen  elie where  at  that  feafon. 

once  fupported,  without  the  help  of  commerce,  a  land 
rugged  enough  ^nd  of  no  great  extent ;  unlefs  we  re- 
folve  the  matter  into  the  fame  natural  caufes  of  fmall 
farms  and  great  induftry.- — When  a  people  happen  to 
be  addicted  to  commerce,  and  are  under  the  necelTity 
of  maintaining  handing  armies,  it  may  then  be  juffly 
queftionec],  whether  in  that  fituation  of  affairs,  the 
ground  fit  for  tillage  fhould  be  frittered  away  into 
fuch  little  divisions. 


The 
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The  harveft  is  commonly  over  in  this 

*•  « 

place  before  the  beginning  of  September  3 
and  fhould  it  fall  oat  otherwife,  the 
whole  crop  will  be  aim  oft  deftroyed  by 
the  equinoctial  ftorms.— All  the  iflanders 
on  the  weftern  coaft,  have  great  reafon  to 
dread  the  fury  of  autumnal  tempefts: 
Thefe,  together  with  the  exceffive  quanti-* 
ties  of  rain  they  have,  generally,  through¬ 
out  feven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  are 
undoubtedly  the  mo  ft  difadvantageous  and 
unhappy  circumftances  of  their  lives.  The 
St .  Kildiam ,  have  more  than  an  equal  por¬ 
tion  of  this  fore  evil 

*  Any  perfon  who  lives  for  a  courfe  of  years  either 
in  St.  Kilda ,  or  in  the  ifland  near  it,  will  be  fenfibie 
that  there  is  not  any  thing  poetically  hyperbolical,  in 
the  defcription  which  Virgil  gives  of  what  he  had  pro¬ 
bably  feen  in  the  Highlands  of  Italy ,  near  the  Alps  or 
Appenine -hills. 

<c  Saepe  ego,  cum  Ravis  mefforem  induceret  arvis 
Agricola,  et  fragili  jam  ftringeret  hordea  culmo, 

^  Omnia  ventorurn  concurrere  proelia  yidi : 
iC  Quae  gravid  am  late  fegetem  ab  radicibus  irnis 
<c  Sublime  expulfam  eruerent :  ita  turbine  nigro 

Ferret  hiems  culmumque  ievem  (lipulafque  volantis. 

Georg,  I.  v.  316, 

D  3  d  Earley 
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Earley  and  oats  are  the  only  forts  of 
stain  known  at  St.  Kilda ,  nor  does  it  feem 
calculated  for  any^  other. — Fifty  bolls  of 
the  former,  old  Highland  meafure,  are 
every  year  brought  from  there  to  Harris , 
and  all  the  weftern  iflands  hardly  produce 
any  thing  fo  good  of  the  kind. — -Potatoes 
have  been  introduced  among  that  people 
only  of  late,  and  hitherto  they  have  raifed 
but  fmall  quantities  of  them. 

The  only  appearance  of  a  garden  in  this 
whole  land,  fo  the  natives  call  their  prin¬ 
cipal  ifland  in  their  own  language,  is  no 
more  than  a  very  inconfiderable  piece  of 
ground,  which  is  inclofed,  and  planted 

with  fome  cabbages. - It  has  been  ob- 

ferved,  that  garden  fluffs  were  in  much 
greater  efteem  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
people  in  the  weftern  iflands  fome  years 
back  than  they  are  at  prefent,  now  that 
potatoes  are  univerfally  cultivated,  and 
with  fuch  extraordinary  fuccefs.  The  rea- 
fon  is  obvious  5  and  the  fame  reafon  will 
8  very 
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Very  probably  divert  the  St.  Kildians ,  from 
attempting  any  improvement  in  the  gar¬ 
dening  way. 

The  ground  on  the  north-weft  part  of 
the  ifland,  is  incomparably  better  in  fome 
parts  of  it,  than  that  round  the  village. — • 
The  fteward,  or  in  other  words,  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  proprietor  gives  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  place,  prevailed  with 
fome  of  the  people,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
make  an  experiment  on  two  or  three  fraail 
fpots  there,  by  turning  and  fowing  them ; 
but  fo  rank  were  the  blades,  and  fo  weak 
the  ftalks,  that  the  whole  was  laid  before 
the  ears  were  perfectly  formed.— -From 
this  unfuccefsful  experiment  they  draw  an 
argument  irrefiftibly  ftrong:  They  would 
have  it  thought  fo,  againft  all  future  trials 
of  the  fame  kind.  But  their  real  and  great 
objection  againft  all  improvements  in  this 
way,  is  the  terrible  inconvenience  of  want¬ 
ing  the  fineft  part  of  their  grafs*  which 
they  are  fenfihle  enough  would  be,  in  fome 

D  4  meafure 
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meafure  loft  to  them,  were  this  rich  ground 

once  tilled. - It  is  true,  their  cattle  are 

much  more  beneficial  to  the  fteward  than 
to  them  5  as  he  has  an  old  prefcription 
right  to  all  the  milk  they  yield,  from  the 
beginning  of  May  till  after  Michaelmafs ; 
but  ftill  they  are  of  fome  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  themfelves;  as  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  employed  (like  thofe  who 
were  made  hewers  of  wood  and  draw¬ 
ers  of  water,  by  their  matters  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  for  a  crime  of  which  the  Sf . 
Kildians  were  never  guilty)  in  milking 
thefe  cattle,  in  which  the  owners  are  moft 
interefted  only  when  lefs  ufeful. 

Another  mighty  difcouragement  is,  that 
the  fteward  will  always  have  it  in  his 
power  to  monopolize  the  whole  trade  of 
this  ifland,  if  one  may  fo  fpeak ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  ingrofs  every  thing  it  pro¬ 
duces,  excepting  what  is  neceffary  to  keep 
the  people  alive ;  or  to  render  them  fit  for 

the  labouring,  rather  for  another  than  for 

them- 
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themfelves:  Nor  is  it  an  eafy  matter  to  re- 
drefs  this  grievance.  So  peculiarly  unhappy 
is  the  place  in  its  fituation,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  muft,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  end  of 
time,  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fome  one 
perfon,  who  may  fwallow  all  the  fmall 
commodities  this  ifland  can  afford  •,  and 
rule  the  whole  community  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  unlefs  reftrained  by  honour,  con- 
fcience,  or  an  uncommon  (hare  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

This  being  a  true  flat e  of  their  cafe,  to 
raife  up  larger  quantities  of  corn  than 
their  land  now  produces,  or  what  will  be 
neceffary  to  fupport  them,  would  contri¬ 
bute  very  little  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
St,  Kildians , 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  Ill 


Of  the  St.  Kilda  Houfes.— Of  the  Staller’s 
Houfe ,  a  Druidical  Place  of  Worfhip 

in  the  If  and  of  Boreray. 

N  the  eaft-fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the 


V-/  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  bay*  lies  the  village,  more  than  once 
mentioned  already. —Here  the  whole  body 
of  this  little  people  live  together,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  or  city.  All  their 
houfes  are  built  in  two  rows,  abundantly  re¬ 
gular  and  facing  one  another,  with  a  toler¬ 
able  caufeway  in  the  middle,  which  they 
call  the  Street. 

Thefe  habitations  are  made  and  con¬ 
trived  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  Every 
one  of  them  is  flat  in  the  roof,  or  nearly 
fo,  much  like  the  houfes  of  fome  oriental 
nations. — That  from  any  one  of  thefe  the 
St.  Kildiam  have  borrowed  their  manner 


of 
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of  building,  no  man  of  fenfe  will  enter¬ 
tain  a  fufpicion.  They  have  been  taught 
this  leffon  by  their  own  reafon,  improved 
by  experience. 

The  place  in  which  their  lot  has  fallen, 
is  peculiarly  fubjeft  to  violent  fqualls  and 
furious  hurricanes:  Were  their  houfes 
raifed  higher  than  at  prefent,  they  believe 
the  firft  winter  ftorm  would  bring  them 
down  about  their  ears. — For  this  reafon 
the  precaution  they  take  in  giving  roofs 
much  flatter  than  ordinary,  to  them,  fee  ms 
to  be  not  altogether  unnecefiary. 

The  walls  of  thefe  habitations  are  mad# 
of  a  rough  gritty  kind  of  ftones.,  huddled 
up  together  in  hade,  without  either  lime 
or  mortar,  from  eight  to  nine  foot  high. 

In  the  heart  of  the  walls  are  the  beds, 
which  are  overlaid  with  flags,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  three  perfons.  In  the 
fide  of  every  bed  is  an  opening,  by  way  of 

door, 
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door,  which  is  much  too  narrow  and  low 
to  anfwer  that  purpofe. 

All  their  dwelling  houfes  are  divided  in¬ 
to  two  apartments  by  partition  walls.  In 
the  divifion  next  the  door,  which  is  much 
the  largeft,  they  have  their  cattle  flailed 
during  the  whole  winter  feafon ;  the  other 
ferves  for  kitchen,  hall  and  bed  room. 

It  will  be  readily  expe£led  that  a  race 
of  men  and  women,  bred  in  St.  Kilda , 
muft  be  a  very  flovenly  generation,  and 
every  way  inelegant. — I  confefs  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  defend  them  from  this  imputa¬ 
tion. — Their  method  of  preparing  a  fort 
of  manure,  to  them  indeed  of  vaft  ufc, 
proves  that  they  are  very  indelicate. 

V  ' 

ft 

After  having  burnt  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  dried  turf,  they  fpread  the  afhes  with 
the  niceft  care  over  the  floor  of  that  apart¬ 
ment,  in  which  they  eat  and  fleep.  Thefe 
afhes  fo  exaftly  laid  out,  they  cover  with 
i 
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a  rich  friable  fort  of  earth:  Over  this  bed 
of  earth  they  fcatter  a  proportionable  heap 
of  that  duft  into  which  peats  are  apt  to 
crumble  away:  This  done,  they  water,  tread 
and  beat  the  whole  compoft  into  a  hard 
floor,  on  which  they  immediately  make 
new  fires  very  large,  and  never  extinguilh- 
ed  till  they  have  a  fufficient  flock  of  new 
afhes  on  hand-  The  fame  operations  are 
repeated  with  a  never  failing  punftuality 
till  they  are  juft  ready  to  low  their  barley; 
by  that  time  the  walls  of  their  houfes  are 
funk  down  from  eight  or  nine  foot,  to 
about  four  or  five. 

To  have  room  enough  for  accumulating 
heaps  of  this  compoft  one  above  another, 
the  ancient  St.  Kildians  had  ingenuity 
enough  to  contrive  their  beds  within  the 
linings  of  their  walls,  and  it  was  for  the 
fame  reafon  they  took  care  to  raife  thefe 
walls  to  an  height  far  from  being  common 
in  the  other  weftern  iflands. 


The 
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The  manure  produced  in  this  way  muff 
undoubtedly  be  good,  though  probably 
rather  fharp  than  of  long  duration,  as  it  is 
{battered  in  fmall  quantities  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground;  fo  that  the  fiery  and 
faline  particles  of  it  muft  foon  evaporate.—* 
Be  that  as  it  will,  thofe  who  pradtife  this 
art  are  abundantly  lavifh  in  its  praifes.— * 
They  call  it  a  commodity  ineftimabiy  pre¬ 
cious;  and  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
a  genuine  St.  Kildian  would  fcruple  to  bar¬ 
ter  it  away  for  all  the  diamonds  in  Brafil 
and  Golconda . 

It  is  certain  that  cleanlinefs  muft  contri¬ 
bute  greatly  to  health,  and  of  courfe  lon¬ 
gevity;  but  in  fpite  of  that  inftance  of  in¬ 
delicacy  now  given,  and  many  more  which 
might  have  been  added,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find,  that  the  people  of  this  ifland 

are  more  fhort  lived  than  other  men. - 

Their  total  want  of  thefe  articles  of  luxury, 
which  have  fo  natural  a  tendency  to  de- 
ftroy  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body, 

and 
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and  their  moderate  exercifes ;  will,  together 
with  fome  other  circumftances,  keep  the 
the  ballance  of  life  equal  enough  between 
them  and  thofe  who  are  abfolute  Grangers 
to  flovenlinefs, 

Befides  the  dwelling  houfes  already  de- 
fcribed,  there  are  a  prodigious  number  of 
little  cells,  difperfed  over  all  the  ifland; 
which  confift  entirely  of  ftones,  without 
any  the  fmalleft  help  of  timber.  Thefe 
cells  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  and  a  little  more  than  feven  in 
height.— Their  breadth  at  the  foundation, 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  height.— Every  ftone 
hangs  above  that  immediately  below,  not 
perpendicularly  but  inclines  foreward,  fo  as 
to  be  nearer  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Grot- 
toe  y  and  thus  by  imperceptible  degrees  till 
the  two  higheft  courfes  are  near  enough  to 
be  covered  by  a  Tingle  flag  at  the  top.— 
To  hinder  the  rain  from  falling  down  be¬ 
tween  the  interftices  above  $  the  upper  part 

of 
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of  the  building  is  overlaid  with  turf,  which 
looks  like  a  fine  green  fward,  while  new. 

»  *  •  .  *  r 

The  inhabitants  fecure  their  peats,  eggs, 
and  wildfowl,  within  thefe  fmall  repofito- 
ries :  Every  St,  Kildian  has  his  fhare  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land 
he  pofleffes,  «or  the  rent  he  pays  to  the 
fteward.—From  the  conftruftion  of  thefe 
cells,  and  the  toil  they  muft  have  coft  be¬ 
fore  they  could  have  been  finifhed,  it  feems 
plain  that  thofe  who  put  them  together, 
were,  if  not  more  ingenious  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  adjacent  iilands,  at  lead 
more  induftrious  than  their  own  fucceffors. 

*  -•  t  ; 

t 

On  the  Peninfula,  which  terminates  the 
larger  bay  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  which, 
at  high  water  is  furrounded  by  the  fea, 
and  in  every  refpedl  an  ifland ;  is  fituated 
an  old  ruinous  fort,  called  by  the  natives 
Dim~yir -  Bholg . 

The  ftones  of  which  this  ftrange  fabric 
was  conftr  udled,  are  large,  nearly  fquare,  and 

muft 
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*  ^  ft 

tniiit  of  confequence  have  been  wrought 
out  of  a  quarry;  there  being  none  of  the 
fame  colour  or  fubftance  to  be  found  in 
the  illand,  above  ground*— It  is  plain  that 
thofe  who  laid  them  together,  underftood 
the  rules  of  mafonry  much  better  than  the 
Si.  Kildians  of  this  age,  and  they  mull 
have  been  undoubtedly  men  of  greater 
power. 

The  antiquaries,  with  whom  Marfth 
had  occafion  to  converfe  in  fome  of  the 
weftern  iflands,  were  fanciful  or  learnedly 
ignorant  enough  to  tell  him,  that  this  fort 
was  built  by  the  Volfci.—  Could  thefe  men 
have  meant  the  Volfci  of  Italy,  or  the 
Volf  tee  of  Gaul?  Had  thefe  fame  antiquaries 
allured  him  that  Camilla  at  the  head  of  her 
Italian  Volefcians  was  employed  in  building 
this  St.  Kildian  edifice,  that  Turnus ,  whofe 
faithful  ally  this  heroine  was,  in  the  laft 
period  of  her  life,  had  engaged  fome  of 
his  Rutulians  in  the  fame  hopeful  adven¬ 
ture,  and  that  the  Volfcce  from  near  the 

E  Pyre- 
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Pyrencean  mountains,  in  conjunction  with 
fome  Ruffians  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga , 
had  lent  their  kind  affiftance  -y  any  one  of  thefe 
conceits  would  have  been  not  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  the  firft,  as  the  fimilarity  of  the 
name  is  much  the  fame  in  all  thefe  in- 
ftances. 

Some  Irijh  hiftorians,  after  having  oblig¬ 
ed  the  world  with  a  circumflantial  account 
of  t*vo  illuftrious  worthies,  Partholanus 
and  Nemedius ,  both  originally  from  Scythia 
near  the  Panais ,  and  Palus  Mceotis ,  who 
either  planted  or  conquered  their  ijland> 
and  that  very  early,  go  on  with  a  chrono¬ 
logical  exactnefs  hardly  to  be  paralelled,  to 
give  us  the  adventures  of  Fir-Bolgs ,  a  new 
Irijh  colony,  extremely  ancient,  though 
later  than  Partholanus ,  Nemedius  and  their 
fubje&s. — The  anceftors  of  the  Fir-Bolgs 
went,  it  feems,  from  they  know  not  where 
to  Greece ,  under  the  aufpicious  conduct  of 
Simon  Breac ;  and  the  pofterity  of  thefe, 
forely  opprefled  in  that  land,  feized  upon 
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a  fleet  belonging  to  their  perfecutors,  failed 

j 

for  Ireland ,  and  performed  many  wonder-, 
ful  feats  there. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  low-country 
Scots,  and  fome  of  the  Highlanders  among 
the  reft,  have  for  many  ages  back  valued 
themfelves  not  a  little  upon  their  imaginary 
defcent  from  the  old  Hibernians ,  and  wq  may 
in  my  apprehenfion  find  the  true  reafon  why 
St.  Kilda  fort  had  the  honour  of  being 
called  Dun-jir-Bholg ,  in  that  popular,  tho* 

I  ill  grounded  conceit. 

Another  reafon  too  has  been  afligned. 
The  people  of  this  ifland  have  a  tradition 
that  one  Mac  quin,  an  Irijh  rover,  was  the 
firft  perfon  who  fettled  himfelf  and  a  cq~ 
lony  of  his  countrymen  in  their  land.— 
Be  that  how  it  will,  it  is  matter  of  fome 
wonder,  that  reafonable  men  fhould  have 
thought  of  rearing  up  fuch  an  expenfive 
fabric  in  a  place  fo  remote,  which  nature 
had  made  almoft  impregnable  in  every  part 
|  E  2,  of 
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of  it ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  they  were  un¬ 
der  apprehenfions  of  being  purfued  thither 
and  molefted  there. 

If  I  were  not  afraid  of  being  thought 
fanciful  in  my  conjectures,  I  fhould  make 
no  difficulty  of  fufpefting  that  the  antient 
Hibernians  derived  their  name  of  Fir~Bholg , 
from  the  Celtic  words  Fir>  men;  and 
Bbolg ,  or  Bulgy  which,  according  to  Fe/lus 
PompeiuSy  fignified  among  th zGauh  a  leathern 
budget,  or  a  bag  made  of  fkins.  The  Irijh 
themfelves,  and  the  Scots  Highlanders,  re¬ 
tain  that  word  in  their  refpeftive  languages 
to  this  day  .—An  old  Roman  *  fpeaks  of  a 
contemptible  gluttonous  fellow,  who  placed 
all  his  hopes  and  felicity  in  a  budget  or 
Bulg  of  that  kind ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  per¬ 
haps,  without  the  fmalleft  deviation  from 
truth;  that  the  Hibernians  of  very  remote 
ages,  had  among  their  little  utenfils  or  im- 

*  Cum  bulga  coenat,  dormit,  lavit ;  omnis  in  una 
Spes  hominis  bulsra. 
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plements. 
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plements,  fcarce  any  thing  more  valuable 
than  bags  of  much  the  fame  fort.— Their 
furniture  while  at  home  muff  have  been 
quite  inconfiderable ;  and  when  employed 
in  military  expeditions  it  is  certain  that 
they  and  feme  others  fecured  and  carried 
their  provifions  in  fuch  budgets. 

It  is  true  enough,  the  name  Fir-Bholg 
is  a  contumelious  one,  according  to  this 
1  etymon;  but  that  can  never  be  a  folid  ob« 
|  jedtion  againft  the  propriety  or  juftnefs  of 
j  it;  as  long  as  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
ij  that  the  appellations  Cymbri>  Saccei,  Alle - 
i  manni ,  Pi-Si,  Scotti ,  Brigantes ,  Pceones y 
Cyclopes ,  Bagandce ,  and  many  more,  be¬ 
longing  to  whole  nations  and  mighty 
tribes,  were  originally  opprobrious;  tho* 
in  procefs  of  time  abundantly  honourable. 

The  greateft  artificial  curiofity  within 
the  territories  of  that  little  Commonwealth, 
is  a  houfe,  built  under  ground,  at  Boreray , 

j 

an  ifland  which  fhall  be  defcribed  after- 

E  3  wards. 
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wards.— Of  the  houfe  and  another  fabric, 
which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  greatly  re- 
fembles  a  Druidical  place  of  worfhip,  I 

Aiall  give  an  account  here* 

At  the  diflance  of  many  ages  back  (the 
precife  time  cannot  be  afcertained)  a  bold, 
public-fpirited,  or  felf-interefted  perfon, 
whofe  name  was  Staller>  or  the  man  of  the 
rocks ;  headed  an  infurrection,  or  rebelled 
againft  the  governor  or  Reward,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  party  engaged  in  the  fame 
difioyal  confpiracy  (or  rather  ftruggle  for 
liberty)  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Soay,  and  main¬ 
tained  his  port  there  for  fome  time.-*-Here 
he  built  a  ftrange  kind  of  habitation  for 

himfelf  and  his  accomplices. - The  Rory 

is  of  an  antient  date,  but  is,  by  this  extra- 
■  ordinary  monument,  in  fome  degree  au¬ 
thenticated. 

The  houfe  is  eighteen  foot  high,  and  its 
top  lies  almoR  level  with  the  earth,  by 
which  it  is  furrounded ;  below  it  is  of  a 


cir- 
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circular  form,  and  all  its  parts  are  con¬ 
trived  fo,  that  a  fingle  ftone  covers  the 
top.— — If  this  ftone  is  removed,  the  home 
has  a  very  fufficient  vent. — -In  the  middle 
of  the  floor  is  a  large  hearth.  Round  the 
wall  is  a  paved  feat,  on  which  fixteen  per- 
fons  may  conveniently  fit.  Here  are  four 
beds  roofed  with  ftrong  flags  or  ftone 
lintels,  every  one  of  which  is  capable 
enough  to  receive  four  men.  To  each  of 
thefe  beds  is  a  feparate  entry;  the  diftances 
between  thefe  different  openings,  refem- 
bling  in  fome  degree  fo  many  pillars. 


The  rebel  (or  rather  friend  of  liberty) 
who  made  this  artificial  cove,  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  fufficient  reafons  good  enough 
to  juftify  his  tafte  of  architect ure ;  that  he 
muft  have  wanted  timber  to  build  in  the 
common  way  is  morally  certain;  it  is 
equally  fo,  that  he  muft  have  been  appre¬ 
hensive  the  enemy  would  invade  his  little 
kingdom  in  the  night-time:  To  this  we 
muft  add  that  he  and  his  affociates  were 

E  4  in 
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in  danger  of  perifhing  by  the  winter  colds. 
— All  thefe  confiderations,  muft  have  in- 
duced  him  to  bury  himfelf  and  his  com¬ 
panions  in  a  fecure  place  under  ground, 
like  thofe  old  Germans  of  whom  Tacitus 
gives  the  following  account.  <r  It  is  the 
cuftom  of  thefe  men  to  open  up  fubter- 
raneous  caves,  which  they  cover  above 
“  with  a  great  quantity  of  dung:  Their 
f£  defign  is  to  have  places  of  retreat  in 
u  winter,  and  repofitories  for  their  corn. 
cc  Thefe  caves  foften  the  rigour  of  the  win- 
ce  ter  colds;  and  befides,  if  an  enemy 
<c  fhould  at  any  time  make  an  irruption 
into  their  country,  he  plunders  only  the 
cc  places  open  to  view,  but  thofe  which  lie 
cc  concealed  or  are  dug  under  ground,  are 
<c  not  difcovered,  or  deceive  the  enemy, 
£C  for  this  very  reafon,  that  a  narrow  fearch 
*c  muft  be  made  for  them*. 

The 

*  What  prudential  confiderations  could  have  in¬ 
duced  the  antient  Germans  to  load  their  dens  above 
with  great  quantities  of  dung  Multa  infuper  fimo 
i  pnerant,” 
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The  Hones  of  which  this  ftrange  habi¬ 
tation  was  made,  are  exactly  like  thofe  in 

Dun-fir-Bholg . - That  this  fugitive  could 

have  procured  tools  to  work  thefe  out  of 
a  quarry ;  that  he  and  his  fellow  adven¬ 
turers,  fixteen  perfons  only,  could  have 
finifhed  this  building  in  a  feafon;  that  they 
could  have  fupported  themfelves  in  this 
ifiand  without  any  tillage  for  a  number  of 
years,  or  that  they  could  have  defeated  or 
refilled  the  fuperior  force  of  an  exafperated 
governour  for  a  long  time  3  all  this,  to^rne, 
is  hardly  credible. 

r  ■  ' 

I  fhall  here  venture  to  offer  a  conjecture 
concerning  this  houfe  and  the  Druidical 

onerant,”  is  the  author’s  language)  I  cannot  for  my 
fhare,  comprehend,  after  hearing  the  reafon  afligned 
for  that  cnftom,  I  can  fcarce  hinder  myfelf  from  fuf- 
pedting  that  the  text  has  been  corrupted  ;  for  fhauid 
the  reading  of  the  text  now  before  us  ftand  thus 
(cc  Multa  infuper  humo”)  which  is  no  more  than  a 
flight  alteration,  the  reafoning  would  be  ftronger,  the 
words  and  ideas  lefs  ofFenfive,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Germans  more  agreeable  to  that  of  the  Armenians ,  Sar~ 
piaiians,  ancient  Sects,  and  fgme  other  nations. 

place 
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place  of  worfhip  mentioned  above ;  which, 
though  not  juftified  by  the  traditions  of 
the  ifland,  may,  for  ought  I  can  fee,  be 
equally  probable. 

What  ,1  call  a  Druidical  place  of  wor¬ 
fhip,  is  a  large  circle  of  huge  ftones  fixed 
perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  at  equal 
diftances  from  one  another,  with  one  more 
remarkably  regular  in  the  center,  which  is 
fiat  in  the  top,  and  one  would  think  facred 
in  a  more  eminent  degree. 

Should  one  pofitively  affirm  that  Drui - 
difm  was  eftablifhed  in  this  remote  and 
almoft  inaccefiible  ifland,  he  might,  I  con- 
fefs,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  be 
called  a  hunter  of  chimeras,  or  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  paradoxes. - All  the  temptation 

that  could  have  invited  priefts  of  that 
inftitution  thither,  might  have  been,  it  is 
natural  to  think,  very  eafily  enumerated : 
But  arguments  drawn  from  fecular  advan¬ 
tages  and  inconveniencies,  are  not  always 


con- 
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conclufive  in  matters  of  this  kind.— What 
mud  we  think  of  the  antient  Brachmans, 
and  Gymnojophijls ,  or  the  modern  Dervices 

and  Faquins . - What  could  have  tempted 

the  men  of  thefe  different  profeffions,  to 
renounce  all  commerce  with  the  other  fe6ts, 
to  abftain  from  wine,  and  animal  food, 
or  to  deny  themfelves  a  thoufand  innocent 

J 

gratifications.— And  what  fhall  we  fay  of 
the  Anchorets  among  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians. 

Ambition,  as  well  as  religion,  has  ftrange 
effects  on  the  human  mind,  and  if  thofe 
principles  of  adtion  happen  to  dwell  in 
the  fame  bread:,  they  mud:  operate  very 

Jlrangely. 

/ 

If  fome  Chriftian  Ecclefiaftics,  influenced 
by  fuperftition,  avarice  and  enthufiafm,  or 
fome  higher  principle,  have  prevailed  with 
themfelves  to  fix  their  refidence  in  St.  Kilda * 
where  is  the  wonder  that  a  Druidical Priefl, 
actuated  by  fome  one  of  thefe  motives, 

might 
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might  have  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
little  fpiritual  empire  there. 

It  is  true  there  are  no  oak  trees  in  the 
modern  Hirta ;  but  were  it  certain  that  no 
fuch  thing  ever  exifted  there,  and  that  a 
Druid  could  not  exercife  his  facerdotal 
function  without  the  Mifletoo,  the  leaves 
of  that  facred  kind  of  wood  (a  circum- 
ftance  too  material  to  have  been  forgotten 
by  Cafar  in  his  account  of  that  famous 
feet)  yet  a  Pried  of  that  denomination, 
might  carry  thefe  indifpenfibly  neceffary 
implements  from  fome  other  place  into  that 
ifland. — Pliny,  or  any  other  author,  has 
not  informed  us,  that  the  leaves  and  holy 
fruit  of  that  tree  were  infignificant  or  pro¬ 
fane,  unlefs  newly  plucked,  or  lopped 
away  from  an  oak,  fo  as  to  be  quite  freflh; 
befides  it  is  very  probable  that  St.  Kilda  pro¬ 
duced  fome  wood  in  the  days  of  Paganifm. 

* 

To  me  it  appears  extremely  probable, 
that  the  circular  monument  in  the  St.  Kilda 

or 
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or  Boreray  muft  have  been  a  Pagan  temple 
or  place  of  worfhip.  That  it  could  not  have 
been  intended  for  a  feat  of  judicature*  for 
the  coronation  of  a  King,  for  a  repofitory 
of  the  dead,  or  for  tranfmitting  the  memory 
of  a  battle  to  pofterity,  feems  very  plain  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive  for 
what  other  rife  it  could  have  been  deftined, 
but  the  fervice  of  religion. 

Y 

The  St  alter  s  houfe,  which  lies  at  no 
great  diftance  from  it,  muft  have  been  the 
work  of  time,  expence,  and  tranquillity. — ~ 
I  have  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that  a  Druid  muft 
have  been  the  founder  of  it  too ;  and  that 
the  Priefts  of  that  order  (men  fond  of  re¬ 
tirement)  may  have  dwelt  there.  I  am 
fenfible  that  an  objedlion,  rather  fpecious 
than  unanfwerable,  may  be  ftarted  againft 
this  fancy;  but  if  any  perfon  fhall  be  in 
the  humour  of  calling  it  a  groundiefs  one, 
he  will  give  me  leave  to  offer  another  con¬ 
jecture. 


It 
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It  is  certain  that  fome  Chriftian  Monk^ 
have  vifited  the  Hirta  iflands,  and  took  up 
their  refidence  there.-- — It  is  equally  true* 
that  though  the  generality  of  that  tribe 
were  a  lazy  ufdefs  race  of  mortals ;  not  a 
few  of  them  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of 
ingenuity  and  a  fteady  perfeverance  at  very 
hard  labour. — Some  men  of  that  caft  and 
profeflion  have  hewn  cells  for  themfelves 
and  fucceilors  out  of  the  hardeft  marble 
quarries. — A  St.  Kilda  Monk  of  the  fame 
ad'ive  turn  having  a  vaft  number  of  idle 
hours  to  lay  out  on  amufements,  after 
having  gone  through  the  more  ferious 
affairs  of  devotion,  may  have  thought  of 
building  this  romantic  houfe:  And  as  he 
would  have  found  out  in  a  little  time,  that 
this  work  was  a  relaxation  to  his  mind* 
and  would,  if  finifhed,  prove  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  dwelling  place  to  himfelf  and 
others  \  it  is  poffible  he  would  have  fpared 
no  expence  to  make  it  habitable. — And  if 
he  wanted  the  afMance  of  any  one  fellow 
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labourer,  or  more,  a  brother  Hermit,  or 
the  obfequious  flaves  of  Hirta  who  doubt- 
lefs  thought  any  fervice  done  to  fo  holy  a 
perfon,  meritorious,  would  have  very  chear- 
fully  lent  their  aid. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  Churches ,  or  old  religious  Buildings  * 


and fome  relidls  of  Paganifm  in  St.  Kilda. 


7  E  have  reafan  to  believe  that  Chri¬ 


s'  ▼  ftianity  mull  have  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  in  our  country,  before  the  reign  of 
Conftantine  the  Great :  During  the  heat  of 
that  general  perfecution  under  Diocletian , 
fome  of  thofe  who  had  embraced  that  re¬ 
ligion,  dreading  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of 
that  blood-thirfty  tyrant,  mult  have  fled 
from  South-Britain ,  a  Roman  province  at 
that  time,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  Caledo - 
nian  territories :  Our  hiftorians  tell  us  fo,- 
and  nothing  can  be  more  probable. 

There  were  fome  of  thefe  refugees,  whom 
the  remarkable  aufterity  of  their  lives,  an 
univerfal  fanftity  of  manners,  and  the 
fpirit  of  their  dodtrine,  rendered  fo  vener¬ 


able 
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able  that  the  poor  cells  in  which  they 
dwelt,  or  lay  concealed,  were  in  more 
fuperftitious  times  efteemed  holy  places. 
Where  thefe  huts  once  ftood  churches 
were  built,  and  it  was  thought  that  thefe 
churches  were  highly  honoured  in  carrying 
the  names  of  the  cells,  together  with  thofe 
of  the  holy  perfons  who  had  for  fome  time 
confined  themfelves  within  thefe  humble 
cottages.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  names 
given  now,  and  for  many  ages  back,  to 
that  vaft  number  of  parochial  churches 
and  chapels  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ,  which 
have  the  word  Kil ,  in  Galic ,  C/7/r,  and  in 
the  Latin ,  Celia ,  prefixed  to  them. 

Monkery  began  in  the  eaft,  and  was 
firmly  eftablifhed  there  before  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  weftern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  cruelties  exercifed  by 
Pagan  inquifitors,  drove  many  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians  into  deferts,  and  forced, 
them  to  pradlife  extraordinary  feveriiies : 
This  hard  courfe  of  life,  though  at  fir  ft 

F  volun- 
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voluntary,  was  foon  accounted  a  very  me¬ 
ritorious  fort  of  difcipline  under  fome 
Chriftian  Emperors,  particularly  Conftan- 
tine  and  his  Tons,  it  was  greatly  encourag¬ 
ed,  and  at  laid  dignified  with  the  pompous 

tide  of  Divine  Philofophy . 

*  * 

If  one  confiders  the  many  ehildifh  foole¬ 
ries  and  mad  freaks,  of  which  fome  who* 
followed  this  unlucky  fyftem  of  philofophy 
were  guilty,  he  will  perhaps  be  furprifed 
to  find  fome  of  the  greateft  names  of 
Chriftian  antiquity,  ftriving  to  outvie  one 
another  in  celebrating  their  praifes :  Such 
an  ufelefs  race  of  fanatics  may  deferve 
fome  pity,  but  furely  not  the  fmalleft  de¬ 
gree  of  efteem. 

% 

We  are  told  by  two  very  grave  authors* 
Bede,  and  Adamnan ,  the  firft  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  latter  a  Scotfman ,  and  Abbot:: 
of  Jona ,  that  fome  of  the  divine  phi— 
lofophers  of  Britain  wrought  miracles :: 
About  a  third  part  of  Columbus  life,  which 
4  was: 
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was  written  by  Adamnan ,  is  compofed  of 
thefe  extravagant  fidtions.  And  the  life 
of  St.  Cuthbert ,  with  which  Bede  has  fa¬ 
voured  11s  in  profe  and  verfe,  will  furnifh 
both  the  credulous  and  unbelieving  reader, 
with  the  higheft  entertainment  of  the  fame 
kind.  But  whither  one  choofes  to  give 
faith  to  thefe  and  fuch  like  miracles,  or 
otherwife,  we  have  occafion  to  believe  that 
the  Monks  of  our  ifland  were  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  and  ufeful  race  of  men,  than  the 
oriental  reclufes,  who  were  guilty  of  the 
moft  inexcufable  omifllon  of  every  focial 
virtue.  Mean  time,  from  that  humour  of 
mortification  with  which  the  whole  tribe 
was  univerfally  poffeffed,  in  all  the  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  as  well  as  from  a 
thoufand  paffages  of  Bede  s  hiftory,  we 
cannot  but  conclude  that  not  a  few  of  the 
EngUJh  and  Scottijh  monks,  were  fuperfti- 
tioufly  fond  of  folitary  and  remote  places, 
fond  of  little  ifles,  fond  of  keeping  their 
bodies  under  a  cruel  mortification. 

F  2 
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But  if  Providence  has  ever  defigned  any 
man  for  Monlkifh  aufterities,  or  if  any 
part  of  the  globe  has  been  deftined  by  na¬ 
ture  for  Hermits,  undoubtedly  St.  Kilda 
rauft  be  one  of  thefe  Rations.  It  is  hardly 
poflible  for  the  human  imagination  to 
frame  an  idea  of  a  place  better  calculated 
for  all  the  voluntary  pennances  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  felf  tormentor,  than  this  dreary  and 
almoft  inacceffible  ifle :  Here  all  the  perni¬ 
cious  influence  of  evil  company,  all  avoca¬ 
tions  from  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  fpiri- 
tual  life,  all  the  flatteries  of  fenfe  and  time, 
are  almoft  totally  excluded :  and  it  was 
furely  moft  natural,  for  a  zealous  Devotee 
of  a  gloomy  foul,  upon  hearing  the  name 
of  fo  uncomfortable  a  place,  and  fo  much 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  to  fall  de- 
fperately  fond  of  it,  and  to  embrace  the 
firft  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ruling 
paliion  there. 

Whither  the  firft  Monk  who  repaired  to 
St,  Kilda i  was  older  than  Columba ,  Bridget , 

Patric, 
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JPatric,  or  JPalladius ,  it  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine;  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  fome 
pf  Columbas  difciples  were  the  firft  teachers 
of  Chriftianifcy  there.  That  venerable  man 
fent  one  or  more  of  his  Monks,  to  convert 
the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  iflands, 
fo  we  are  told  by  Adamnan>  in  that  Saint  s 
life ;  and  what  could  have  hindred  thp 
fame  holy  perfon  from  extending  his  pa¬ 
ternal  care  to  the  ides,  which  lay  much 
nearer  to  his  favorite  Jona ,  and  to  St,  Kilda 
among  the  reft  ?  One  thing  is  certain  that 
a  temple  has  been  dedicated  to  that  illus¬ 
trious  Abbot  there,  which  in  the  language 
of  the  place  is  called  Columbcille  to  this 
day:  It  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  village, 
and  has  neither  altar,  crofs  or  cell  within 
its  precinfts. 

We  are  told  by  fome  Irijh  Legends, 
Quoted  by  Du.  Hanmer  in  his  chronicle  of 
that  kingdom,  that  Columba  dedicated  all 
the  churches  he  built,  either  to  Chrijl  or 

F  3  the 
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the  ‘Trinity:  Such  Legends  are  Sufficient 
evidences  in  a  matter  of  that  kind.  Bede  s 
character  of  Columha  and  his  difciples, 
render  the  account  they  give  of  thefe 
churches  extremely  probable.  According 
to  that  author  thefe  good  men,  as 
they  were  quite  out  of  the  world,  were 
abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  Synodical  decrees 
that  related  to  Eafter ,  and  pradiifed  only 
thofe  things  with  regard  to  godlinefs  and 
chaftity  which  -  they  were  able  to  find 
in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  Evange- 

lifts  and  Apoftles.  ; 

•  .  •  •  .  * 

•  2  t  t  9  *  '^y  .  .  1 

Agreeable  to  this  obfervation  the  laigeft 
church  in  St.  Kilda '  was  dedicated  to  Chriji, 
and  is  called  his  temple  -j~.  It  was  built  of 

ftone 

is  '  J 


*  Bede*)  Hift»  Ecclef.  lib.  3.  cap,  4. 

?  A  w  •  '  .  -  *  _  .  . 

*  *  *  * 

t  To  Tome  proteftants  it  will  be,  perhaps,  matter 
of  wonder,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  churches  in 
Scotland ,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  fhould  have  been  dedi- 

cated  to  Saints,  male  and  female,  rather  than  to  Al~ 

* 

mighty  God,  or  to  the  all-merciful  Saviour  of  man- 

I  W  I  *  ^  \  .  *  .  ,  .  rt  j  v,  *  .IV  A  * 
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ftone,  and  without  any  cement:  Its  length 
is  twenty-four  feet,  and  its  breadth  four¬ 
teen.  This  was  in  former  times  the  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  worfhip  in  the  iile,  and  here 


they  continue  to  bury  their  dead. 


In  St.  Hilda,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile 
from  the  village,  and  to  the  fouth-weft> 
there  is  a  chapel,  in  the  language  of  the 
place  called  Brendan 's  temple :  It  has  art 
altar  within,  and  fome  Monkifh  cells  with¬ 
out  it.  Thefe  are  almoft  entire  and  mud 

kind.  But  thefe  men  muft  be  entire  Grangers  to  the 
real  genius  of  Popery.  Whether  it  be  true  or  falfe  that 
the  devotion  paid  to  Saints  and  Angels,  is  ultimately 
refolved  into  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  where  the  Ro?nifb  fuperftition  is  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  and  without  controul,  many  more  Ave- Maria  's 
are  repeated  than  Pater-Noflers ;  or  in  other  words* 
that  greater  honour  is  paid  to  the  creature  than  to  the 
Creator,  unlefs  it  can  be  faid  with  juftice,  that  wre 
aiFrpnt  the  Father  of  mercies  by  addreffing  him  too 
oft,  or  that  men  are  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  pre- 
fumption,  by  approaching  him  without  imploring  the 
affiftance  of  perfons  to  whom  neither  the  gofpel  nor 
our  own  reafon  adyife  or  oblige  us  to  have  recourfe. 


of 
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of  confequence  be  of  later  date,  than  the 
holy  places  dedicated  to  Chrift  and  Columba, 

Brendan ,  in  the  Galic  Brianin ,  was  an 
Irifh  Saint,  and  if  we  give  credit  to  Le¬ 
gends,  of  which  his  country  affords  a  very 
great  ftore,  was  a  perfon  deeply  verfed  in 
the  liberal  fciences,  and  a  great  traveller : 
In  the  courfe  of  his  peregrinations,  which 
coil  him  feveral  years,  he  vifited  the  weftern 
ifles  of  Scotland,  Before  his  journey  thither 
he  became  the  Father  of  three  thoufand 
Monks ,  who  earned  their  bread  with  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands,  agreeable  to 
the  fafhion  of  thefe  more  Ample  ages.  This 
vail  multitude  of  Brendan's  difciples  lived 
together  in  Wales ,  the  good  man  himfelf 
was  cotemporary  with  Columba,  After 
having  finifhed  his  travels  and  labours  in 

Britain ,  he  returned  at  lail  to  his  native 

•  •  ^ 

country,  and  died  Bilhop  of  Kerry  or  Ard- 
feart. 


Beiides 


Jtefides  the  more  famous  purgatory* 
which  belonged  to  St.  Patric  in  Ireland. \ 
there  was  another,  though  an  ignoble  one, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  which  was  called 
after  this  Brianin:  From  this  circumftance 
we  may  conclude  that  his  charadter  muft 
have  been  very  high  in  fhat  country.  But 
however  worthy  he  and  others  of  the  fame 
credit  for  fan&ity,  may  have  been  of  that 
glorious  name  ;  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
ancient  language  of  North-Rritain  and  Irer 
land ,  neither  Brianin ,  nor  any  one  elfe  of 
thofe  holy  men,  who  were  much  fuperior 
to  him  in  merit,  were  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Saint  $  neither  he,  nor  Columba ,  nor 
Bridget ,  nor  Patric,  no,  nor  the  Apofiles 
of  Jefus,  had  that  very  fignificant  word 
prefixed  to  their  names  in  that  tongue, 
while  by  thofe  who  fpoke  the  Latin ,  and 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe ,  this  high 
title  was  in  their  great  wifdom  very  li¬ 
berally  difpenfed:  Nay  fometimes  it  has 
been  moft  gracioufly  given  to  imaginary 
beings,  and  in  great  numbers  too,  witnefs 
“ '  St. 
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St.  Urfula,  and  her  eleven  thoufand  virgins } 
and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  though  not  more 
ridiculous,  it  has  been  moll  unjuftly  pro- 
ftituted  to  the  worft,  or  to  the  moft  foolifh 
of  men,  by  thofe  who  had  a  very  ftrange 
right,  though  a  divine  one ,  to  canonize 
whom,  and  to  fanftify  what  they  thought 
fit*. 

A  great  number  of  churches  were  confe- 
crated  to  Brendan  in  the  weflern  iiles.  In 

*  Had  that  church  which  pretends  to  have  an  exclu* 
five  right  to  the  name,  and  will  content  herfelf  with 
nothing  Ids  than  infallibility ,  impofed  her  arbitrary 
comrnands  on  her  obfequious  votaries,  to  adore  thofe 
Saints  who  have  been  undoubtedly  tranilated  to  the 
regions  of  glory,  and  them  only,  the  plauftb’lity  of  the 
argument,  or  pretext  with  which  fhe  endeavours  to 
juftify  her  practice,  would  furely  appear  much  more 
to  the  advantage  ;  but  moft  abfurdly,  though  not  un-r 
politically,  the  common  mother  of  all  Chriftians  obli¬ 
ges  her  children  to  give  due  worfhip  ( debitus  cultus , 
faith  the  council  of  Trent  very  indeterminately)  or  as 
much  of  adoration  as  they  pleafe,  not  only  to  thefe, 
but  to  the  fouls  of  departed  perfons,  whofe  chara&ers 
in  life  were  either  extreamly  dubious,  or  remarkably 
fcandalous. 

i  ,  1  i 
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Barra  he  had  a  littie  temple,  and  his  image 
yvas  to  be  feen  there,  fame  little  time  ago, 
dreft  up  in  linnen,  and  enriched  with  the 
ynexpenfive  donatives  of  'many  pins  and 
ufelefs  needles.  The  more  fuperftiticus 
part  of  the  people  there  held  him  in  great 
veneration :  One  of  the  natives,  more 
worldly  minded,  it  feems,  than  religious, 
took  the  liberty  to  employ  his  fpade  on  a 
little  fpot  of  ground  near  the  Saint’s  temple, 
and  on  his  own  holy-day;  A  neighbour 
reproved  him  feverely  for  an  aft  of  impiety 
fo  daring.  The  finner  being  at  work  in  a 
hollow,  from  which  he  could  have  no  view 
of  the  chapel,  nor  one  who  ftood  there  of 
him,  anfwered  fcoffingly  that  Brianin  could 
not  poffibly  fee  him  where  he  was  employ¬ 
ed.  The  Saint  greatly  provoked  by  this 
blafphemous  farcafm,  vindicated  his  injur¬ 
ed  honour,  fo  tradition  will  have  it,  mira- 
culoufly  ftriking  the  wicked  infidel  blind. 
After  fo  fignal  a  judgment,  the  greateft: 
unbeliever  in  Barra  could  hardly  think  of 
profaning  a  minute  of  the  time  devoted  to 
a  Saint  fo  formidable  and  vengeful. 

Bren - 
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Brendans  feftival  day  was  celebrated  at 
St.  Kilda ,  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  May, 
the  fixteenth  of  the  fame  month  was  fet 
apart  for  the  fame  good  purpofe  in  the 
calendar.  A  blunder  of  the  fame  kind  has 
been  committed  by  the  people  of  this  ifland, 
or  by  thofe  who  framed  that  table  of  facred 
chronology.  The  day  formerly  obferved  at 
St.  Kilda,  in  commemoration  of  St.  Cdumba, 
was  the  fixteenth  of  June,  in  the  calendar 
it  falls  upon  the  ninth.1  fiere  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  which  many  will  call  a  matter  of 
not  the  fmalleft  importance.  But  thofe 
who  have  read  the  unedifying  hiftory  of 
the  difputes,  with  regard  to  the  exa£l  time 
of  celebrating  the  pafchal  feftiyal,  difputes 
which  produced  the  moft  unchriftian  ani- 
mofities,  and  a  fchifm  which  fix  whole 
centuries  were  hardly  able  to  cure,  muft 
be  fenfible  that  a  controverfy  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  once  thought  a  moft  fu¬ 
rious  affair. 


CHAP. 
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The  fame  fubjeffi  continued . 

H  E  St.  Kildians  are  too  wife  or  too 
JI  good  proteftants,  to  neglect  their 
fecular  affairs  on  the  feftival  days  of  Co - 
lumba  and  Brendan .  Daring  the  reign  of 
Popery  they  paid  extraordinary  honours  to 
thefe  two  Saints,  and  abftained  religioufly 
from  the  more  heavy  drudgeries  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  give 
due  attention  to  other  important  affairs. 

In  thofe  Highland  diftridds  where  the 
Romi/h  fuperflition  continue  to  prevail,  the 
people  of  that  communion,  though  hindred 
by  the  laws  of  their  church,  from  toiling 
at  the  plough,  fpade  and  fickle  in  thofe 
holy  feafons,  either  have  or  take  a  difpen- 
fation  to  employ  their  time  ufefully  in 
twenty  other  branches  of  rural  bufinefe. 

This 
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This  lucky  expedient  by  which  religion  and 
the  world  are  judicioufly  blended  together, 
Chriftian  Rome  has,  like  many  more  of 
her  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  borrowed  from 
her  Pagan  mother.  The  Prince  of  Latin 
poets  has  informed  us,  that  the  fwains  of  his 
country  were  permitted  on  facred  days  to 
drain  their  fields,  if  overflown,  to  fence 
their  corn  with  hedges,  to  lay  fnares  for 
birds,  to  burn  thorns  or  brambles,  to  wafh 
the  bleating  flock  in  the  falubrious  brook, 
and  to  carry  oil  and  fruit  to  the  market 

On  the  days  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
Columba  and  Brendan  at  St.  Hilda,  all  the 
milk  of  the  Common-  wealth,  is  with  a  moll 
fcrupulous  exatfnefs  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  fteward  or  his  deputy,  who 
diftributes  the  whole  without  any  partia- 

*  “  Quippe  etiam  feftis  quaedam  exercere  diebus 
Fas  &  jurse  finunt.  Rivos  deducere  nulla 
M  Religio  vetuit,  fegeti  pretendere  faepem, 

“  Infidias  avibus  moliri,  incendere  vepres 
ct  Balantumque  gregem  fluvio  merfere  falubri. 

Virg.  Georg.  I.  v.  268,  Sc  feq, 

lity. 
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lity,  every  man,  woman  and  child,  receiving 
indifcriminately  an  equal  portion. 

One  can  only  pretend  to  conjecture,  by 
whom,  and  at  what  time,  this  annual  and 
now  unexampled  cuftom,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  ifland.  We  are  told  by 
Bede  that  fome  of  the  Britijlo  Monks  had 
every  thing  in  common.  It  is  probable 
that  thofe  of  Jo?m  may  have  followed  the 
fame  cuftom,  in  imitation  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  perhaps  in  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  the  Saints  at  Jerufalem ,  in  the 
Apoftolic  times.  It  is  probable  at  leaft, 
that  upon  extraordinary  or  ftated  occa- 
fions,  thefe  good  men  would  have  followed 
the  primitive  faftiion  of  celebrating  the 
Agapce>  or  love  feafts,  wherein  all  the  di- 
ftinctions  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
old  and  young,  were  wholly  laid  alide. 
It  is  true  thefe  love  feafts,  though  inftifcut- 
ed  for  very  good  purpofes,  having  given 
occafion  to  great  abufes,  not  to  fay  fcanda^ 
Ions  excefles,  were  at  laft  abolifhed  every 

where  :• 
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where :  But  as  the  people  of  St.  Kilda  were 
in  no  great  danger  of  running  into  de¬ 
baucheries,  and  as  their  teachers  were,  per¬ 
haps,  unacquainted  with  the  new  law  which 
abrogated  the  old  cuftom,  I  fee  little  reafon 
for  doubting,  that  fome  one  of  thofe  honeft 
old  faflhioned  men  would  have  given  the 
fanction  of  his  authority  to  a  practice  per- 
feCtly  innocent,  in  a  place  fo  much  out  of 
the  way  of  vice  and  all  the  exceffes  of  in¬ 
temperance. 

I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fliow  in  the  fe- 
quel,  that  Chaldees,  one  or  more,  muft  have 
vifited  this  ifland  in  fome  diftant  period. 
We  are  told  by  the  learned  Sir  James  Dal* 
rymple ,  in  his  collections  concerning  the 
Scottifo  hiftory,  that  thofe  of  that  order 
had  fome  things  in  common,  and  the  reft 
in  property*.  This  he  proves  from  an 
old  regifter  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews. 
What  things  the  Culdees  had  in  common, 
and  what  otherwile,  cannot  be  eafily  deter- 


*  Dalrym  pie’s  Cglledt.  chap.  y. 


mined 


mined  at  this  distance  of  time.  But  that 

fame  one  of  that  denomination  muft  have 

prefcribed  the  rule,  hitherto  obferved  by 

the  a St.  Kildiam ,  with  regard  to  their 

milk  or  annual  love  ieafts,  is  perfe&ly 

* 

credible:  and  that  thefe  men  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  for  Columba ,  and  Brendan,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  honour  done  them  in  that 
way. 

Befides  the  two  holy-days  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  people  of  this  ifland  obferve 
four  more,  Chrifimas ,  the  firft  day  of  the 
new  year,  Rafter  and  Michaelmas .  On  the 
two  firft  of. thefe  anniverfaries,  they  eat  the 
beft  things  their  land  affords,  drink  very 
liberally,  and  dance  with  great  fkill  and 
agility.  On  Eajier-Sunday  they  are  rather 
very  grave,  than  like  others  in  the  hum¬ 
our  of  enjoying  the  gratifications  of  life. 
At  Michaelmas  the  ableft  horfemen  among 
!  them,  ride  their  little  high  mettled  nags, 
like  fo  many  Numidians  or  old  Brit  aim, 

G  with- 
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without  faddles,  ftirrups  or  bridles*  Thofe 
who  diftinguiih  themfelves  in  thefe  races, 
are  fupremely  happy  in  the  rewards  of 
glory  and  honour  which  they  obtain,  tho’ 
Grangers  to  the  royal-plates  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  and  the  palm  crowns  of  ancient 
times. 

It  was,  till  of  late,  an  univerfal  cuftom 
among  the  iflanders  on  Michaelmas-day ,  to 
prepare  in  every  family  a  loaf  or  cake  of 
bread,  enormoufly  large,  and  compounded 
of  different  ingredients.  This  cake  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Arch-angel,  and  had  its 
name  from  him.  Every  one  in  each  fa¬ 
mily,  whether  ftrangers  or  domeftics,  had 
his  portion  of  this  kind  of  fhew-bread, 
and  had  of  courfe  fome  title  to  the  friend- 
fhip  and  protection  of  Michael .  In  Ireland 
a  fheep  was  killed  in  every  family  that 
could  afford  one,  on  the  fame  anniver- 
fary,  and  it  was  ordained  by  law,  that  a 
part  of  it  fhould  be  given  to  the  poor. 

This 
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This  and  a  great  deal  more  was  done  in 
that  kingdom,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  fignal  miracle  wrought  there  by  St. 
Patrick ,  through  the  afiiftance  of  the  Arch¬ 
angel,  who  appeared  to  the  holy  man  in 
thefhape  of  a  dove:  Undoubtedly  Michael's 
aid  was  neceffary  on  that  great  occafion. 
The  Saint  had  a  young  Hibernian  Prince, 
the  fon  of  Leogariusy  and  a  very  pious 
queen,  to  raife  from  the  dead.  This  was 
effectually  done;  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  ftupendous  aCtion,  Michaelmas  was 
Inftituted  a  feftal  day  of  joy,  plenty,  and 
univerfal  benevolence 

I  have  already  made  mention  of  one  St. 

\  Kilda  altar,  that  in  Brendans  Chapel.  There 
|  are  no  lefs  than  four  more  in  the  ifland, 
of  which  three  lie  at  confiderable  diftances 
from  the  holy  places.  There  is  one  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  top  of  a  hill  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  dedicated  according  to  tradition  to 
;  the  God  who  prefides  over  Seafons ;  The 

*  Keating's  Gen,  Hift.  of  Irel.  B.  II.  p.  12. 
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God  of  thunder,  lightening,  tempefts  and 
fair  weather.  To  avert  the  terrible  judg¬ 
ments  inflicted  by  this  mighty  Divinity,  the 
ancient  Si.  Kildians  offered  propitiatory  fa- 
crifices  on  this  altar,  facrifices  of  different 
forts,  much  like  the  old  Pagans ,  who 
offered  a  black  flieep  to  Winter,  or  the 
Tempeft,  and  a  white  one  to  the  Spring, 
or  propitious  Zephyrs  *. 

lam  apt  to  believe  that  this  St.  Kilda 
idol,  was  the  Paranis  of  the  Celtic  nations. 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opi¬ 
nion,  as  there  is  an  ifle  on  the  coafl:  of 
Harris ,  cppofite  to  the  place  where  this 
idolatry  was  praftifed,  remarkably  fub- 
jedt  to  tempeftuous  weather,  and  it  muff: 
have  borrowed  its  name  from  this  wild 
and  formidable  Deity.  The  ifle  is  called 
Taranfey.  To  derive  this  name  from  St. 
{ Par  an ,  an  imaginary  being,  like  fome 
others  of  the  Caeleffial  Hierarchy,  is  in  my 
-  •  *  i  '  ‘  appre- 

*  Nigrani  Etyaemi  pecudem,  Zephyris  felicibus  albam. 

>  >  Virgil. 
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apprehenfion,  one  of  thofe  chi'mseras  which 
every  ingenious  man  will  fometimes  create 
1  to  himfelf  and  others.  Should  it  be  aiked 
I  how  the  St.  Kildians  became  acquainted 
with  the  Par  an  is  of  Paganifm,  I  anfwer, 
that  this  terrible  Deity  was  worfhiped  by 
ail  the  Celtic  nations,  and  from  fome  one  of 
thefe,  that  little  people  mull  have  derived 
their  origin.  I  add  further,  that  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians ,  were  heathens  for  a  long 
time  after  they  began  to  infeft  the  Britan¬ 
nic  iflands,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
poffeffed  of  all  the  Ebndes  for  feveral  cen¬ 
turies,  and  confequently  of  St.  Kilda. 

The  place  where  the  people  of  this 
ifland,  offered  their  victims  to  Paranis ,  is 
\  called  Mulacb-geall ,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
White  eminence  or  hill,  a  name  of  exactly 
the  fame  import  with  Apenninu s  of  Italy  5 
as  the  Penrith  of  South- Britain,  in  the  land 
:  of  the  ancient  Brigantes ,  is  the  fame  in  its 
meaning  with  Ruaitnhail /,  or  Red -hill  of 
I  St,  Kilda. 

% 
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The  eaftern  nations  performed  their  fu- 
perftitious  rites,  on  the  more  folemn  occa¬ 
sions,  upon  the  tops  of  mountains.  Every 
one  has  read  or  heard  of  the  high  places, 
fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  The  barbarous  heathens  of  the 
North  adopted  the  fame  cuftom.  All 
thefe  nations  were  ignorant  enough  to 
imagine,  that  their  Gods  would  hear  and 
fee  them  upon  thefe  eminences  much  better 
than  in  the  lower  grounds.  That  they 
were  nearer  Heaven  in  this  fxtuation,  might 
be  faid  with  Some  plaufibility.  The  pri¬ 
vacy  and  remotenefs  of  fuch  places,  was  the 
faeft  argument  that  could  have  been  urged 
to  jollify  the  practice. 

In  the  face  of  another  hill  that  lies  di- 
reftly  in  the  road,  from  the  St.  Kilda  vil¬ 
lage  to  the  valley  on  the  north-weft  fide, 
there  is  a  very  large  ftone,  white  and  fquare, 
on  which  they  formerly  poured,  on  the 
Sundays,  libations  of  milk%  to  a  fubordinate 
Divinity,  vvhofe  name  was  Gruagach.  Ac¬ 
cording 
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\\  cording  to  the  belief  of  feme  weak,  fuper- 
|  ftitioufly  inclined  perfons  in  the  iflands, 
I  this  Gruagach  was  a  good  humoured,  fpor- 
tive  and  placable  Deity.  He  was  likewife  very 
moderate  in  his  demands;  a  frnall  tribute 
of  milk,  when  eafily  fpared,  the  milk  of  a 
|  fingle  cow  in  Summer  or  Autumn,  was 
j  enough  to  conciliate  his  friendlhip.  The 
\  name  of  this  God  fignifies,  in  the  Galic 
tongue,  one  with  fine  hair  or  long  treffes* 

The  learned  need  not  be  told,  that  an 
!  epithet  of  exactly  the  fame  meaning  was 
!  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  Apollo , 
and  Apollo  was  once  the  cowherd  of  Adme- 
tus  King  of  T hejfaly  or  Pherce :  It  feems 
plain,  from  an  infeription  dug  up  near 
Edinburgh,  about  two  centuries  ago,  that 
this  Deity  was  worfhiped  by  the  Britons , 
under  the  title,  or  additional  name,  of 
Gr annus .  The  Curious  may  fee  the  inferip¬ 
tion  in  Catnbdens  Britannia ,  and  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Gadeni .  That  excellent  antiquary  con¬ 
jectures  very  ingenioufly,  that  Gramms  is  a 


Celtic 
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Celtic  word,,  which  fignifies  one  with  re¬ 
markably  good  hair.  To  fupport  this 
fancy,  he  quotes  a  paffage  from  JJidore> 
which  fhows  that  the  long  hair  of  the 
Goths  were  called  Granni .  I  add,  that  in 
the  ancient  language  of  this  country,  Grains 
conveys  the  very  fame  idea:  Admitting 
therefore  Cambden  s  conjecture,  Gramms 
and  Gruagach  are  vocables  of  the  fame  im¬ 
port  5  and  as  the  two  words  are  equivalent 
in  fenfe,  fo  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
libations  fet  apart  for  the  Gruagach  were 
offered  to  him  on  the  day  confecrated  to 
the  fun. 

A  little  above  the  facred  ftone  now  de¬ 
fended,  (and  it  may  be  obferved  that  there 
was  a  Grugacb  hone,  in  almoft  every  villagt 
throughout  the  weftern  ifles)  there  is  a 
little  green  plain,  which  the  St.  Kildians 
call  Liani-nin-ore>  that  is  to  fay  the  plain 
of  j pells,  exorcifms ,  or  prayers ,  ore  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  oro.  Here 
the  old  St.  Kildians  implored  the  bleffing 

of 
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of  their  God  on  their  cattle,  and  here  they 
luftrated  or  fandtified  thefe  cattle  with  fait, 
water  and  fire,  every  time  they  were  re¬ 
moved  from  one  grazing  place  to  another. 
By  the  virtue  of  this  ceremony  they  con¬ 
jured  away,  fo  they  fondly  thought,  the 
power  of  fafcinations,  the  malignity  of 
elves,  and  the  vengeance  of  every  evil 
genius. 

The  wifer  and  more  learned  nations  of 
Greece  and  Italy  y  made  ufe  of  fire,  fulphur, 
and  holy-water  for  much  the  fame  pur- 
pofes;  and  fomething  quite  analogous  to 
the  St .  Kilda  fuperftition,  was  praftifed 
every  year  by  the  Fratres  Arvales  of  Romey 
as  well  as  by  every  hufbandman  in  Latiiim . 
Fihullus  is  pretty  full  on  this  fubjedt* ;  and 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  quite  unneceffary 
to  add,  that  the  fame  fine  writer  informs 
us  likewife,  ( Ovid  does  the  fame)  that 
milk  libations  were  offered  by  the  Romans 
to  the  Gods  and  Goddefs  of  cattle. 

*  Lib.  II.  Eleg.  j. 
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Below  the  field  of  Spells  and  Lujlrations 
there  is  another  beautiful  fpot,  tolerably 
extenfive,  and  in  appearance  fertile.  The 
people  are  obftinately,  averfe  to  turn  it  up 
for  corn,  being  poffeffed  with  a  ftrong 
belief,  that  the  fpot  ought  to  be  kept 
inviolably  facred,  and  that  fuch  a  bold 
incroachment  on  it  would  be  infallibly 
attended  with  the  lofs  of  their  boat, 
or  fome  other  public  calamity.  They 
have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  Divinity 
to  whom  this  ground  belongs ;  but  like 
the  old  Athenians ,  and  fome  other  nations, 
they  are  determined  at  all  adventures  to 
worfhip  their  unknown  God . 

I  was  at  fome  pains  to  reafon  and  ridi¬ 
cule  them  out  of  this  abfurd  fancy,  but  to 
little  purpofe.  They  appealed  firft  to  the 
fad  experience  of  their  predeceffors,  and 
afterwards  eluded  my  arguments,  by  main¬ 
taining,  with  a  violent  obftinacy,  that  the 
produce  of  this  fpot,  if  tilled,  could  never 
balance  the  expence.  In  fhort,  if  any  one 
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excepting  the  Steward,  fhould  prefume 
to  turn  this  facred  plot,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  that  the  St.  Kildians ,  would,  with  a 
much  more  honeft  zeal,  feek  their  revenge 
on  fo  impious  a  perfon,  than  Philip  of 

'i  » 

Macedon  and  his  confederates,  did  on  the 
irreligious  or  greedy  Phocceans ,  for  their  fa- 
crilegious  encroachments  on  the  Delphic 
God  in  his  holy-land. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  facred  fountains  of  St.  Kilda.  Culdees 
once  there .  Hirta,  the  true  name  of  that 
Jjland . 

H  E  fountain  water  of  St.  Kilda,  is 
JL  beyond  comparifon  the  fined  I  ever 
tailed,  and  one  will  eafily  find  inexhauft- 
able  quantities  of  it  in  every  corner  of  that 
ifle.  In  this  refpecf  the  natives  fiave  a  very 
confiderabie  advantage  over  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  fome  parts  of  the  Long-lfland . 
Of  thefe,  many  are  under  the  hard  necef- 
fity  of  fupplying  their  wants  with  a  moil 
difagreeable  fort  of  water,  which  they 
either  draw  out  of  (landing  pools,  or  Ikim 
away  from  off  the  furface  of  fome  little 
fcanty  fprings,  which  are  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fait,  and  very  apt  to  dry 
up  in  the  fummer  feafon.  The  places 
where  thefe  men  find  it  convenient  to  build 
their  houfes,  are  generally  very  near  the 

coaft 
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coaft  of  the  weftern  ocean,  and  are  aim  oft 
in  a  level  with  it,  fo  that  the  fountains  f 
which  their  hills  produce,  are  (wallowed 
up  in  the  many  lakes  with  which  the  coun¬ 
try  is  overfpread,  or  loft  in  deep  morafles, 
before  they  come  down  to  the  fea-fide. 
—-In  St.  KiUa ,  the  ground  is  otherwife 
contrived.  The  hills  are  exceffively  high, 
and  'almoft  perpetually  covered  with  clouds. 
It  will  be  naturally  expected,  that  the  water 
which  flows  down  from  thefe  muft  be 
clear,  fweet  and  copious,  after  it  is  filtrated 
.through  rocks,  conftantly  fupplied  from  a 
mever-failing  fource,  and  not  in  the  fmalleft 
, degree  adulterated,  by  any  thing  that  can 
.render  it  difagreeable  or  noxious. 

*  f  *  .  •  '  T  *  1  '•  r  -  j  r  ? 

r .  t  "  '  *  >  . 

.  i  x  *  ^  X  -  *  -  •'  •  —  -  -  • 

In  this  ifland  are  three  confecrated  wells, 
which  have  been  held  in  the  efeateft  vene- 
'.ration  of  old.  Of  thefe  the  molt  remark¬ 
able  is  that  near  the  Camper ,  or  crooked 
bay.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  noble  foun¬ 
tain.  They  call  it  SCobirnimbuadh ,  or  the 
'  Spring  of  div  erf e  virtues .  During  the  reign 
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of  Popery ,  the  St.  Kildia?2S  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  it,  from  a  very  fe- 
rious  perfuafion  that  the  water  had  obtain¬ 
ed  fome  extraordinary  benedi£tion,  and  in 
confequence  of  that,  had  virtue  enough  to 
perform  miraculous  cures.  Among  the 
lower  clafTes  of  mankind,  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  conquer,  or  totally  eradicate  thofe 
fuperftitious  prepoffeffions  which  have  the 
fanilion  of  antiquity,  efpecially  if  confirm¬ 
ed  by  fome  lucky  accidents,  which  feem  to 
juftify  the  belief  of  former  ages.  Weak 
and  illiterate  men  will  be  ever  ready  to  en¬ 
tertain  prejudices  of  that  kind  with  the 
profoundeft  refpecf.  Some  little  time  ago, 
a  perfon  long  afflifted  with  a  diftemper, 
which  had  defeated  the  fkill  of  all  the 
people  about  him,  took  it  in  his  head  to 
go  from  Harris  to  St.  Kilda,  upon  a  fort 
of  religious  Pilgrimage .  His  meaning 
was,  to  lay  his  grievance  before  the  patron 
of  this  fountain. 


It 
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It  was  once  a  fundamental  article  of 
faith  in  this  ifle,  that  the  water  here  was 
a  fovercign  cure  for  a  great  variety  of  dif- 
tempers,  deafnefs  particularly,  and  every 
nervous  difeafe.  Near  the  fountain  flood 
an  altar,  on  which  the  diftreffed  votaries 
laid  down  their  oblations.  Before  they 
could  touch  the  facred  water,  with  any 
profpeft  of  fuccefs,  it  was  their  conftant 
practice  to  acldrefs  the  Genius  of  the  place 
with  fupplication  and  prayer.  No  one 
approached  him  with  empty  hands.  But 
the  devotees  were  abundantly  frugal :  The 
offerings  prefented  by  them,  were  the 
pooreft  acknowledgements  that  could  be 
made  to  a  fuperior  Being,  from  whom 
they  had  either  hopes  or  fears.  Shells  and 
pebbles,  rags  of  linen  or  fluffs  worn  out, 
pins,  needles,  or  rufty  nails,  were  gene¬ 
rally  all  the  tribute  that  was  paid  j  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely  enough,  copper 
coins  of  the  fmalleft  value.  Very  frequently 
the  whole  expence  of  the  facrifice  was  no 
more  than  fome  one  of  the  little  common 
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(tones  that  happened  to  he  in  the  Pilgrim's 
way.  In  the  memory  of  our  fathers  fome 
injudicious  Proteftants,  who  retained  more 
or  lefs  of  the  old  leaven,  made  a  practice 
of  leaving  fuch  trifling  donatives  near  the 
fountains  in  the  other  weftern  ifles,  I  mean 
thofe  which  were  in  every  one  of  them 

ml 

dedicated  to  fome  one  Saint,  Angel  or  Di¬ 
vinity,  to  the  Lord ,  to  Cbriji ,  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary ,  to  St.  Columba ,  St.  Cutbbert ,  &c. 
or  Michael.  But  vve  have  great  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  the  donations  made  in  the 
days  of  Prieft-craft  and  credulity,  by  thofe 
well  meaning  believers,  who  had  recourfe 
to  fuch  miraculous  waters,  were  equally 
infignificant. 

This  part  of  what  is  called  the  old  reli¬ 
gion,  was  undoubtedly  borrowed,  like  many 
more,  from  the  Pagan  Theology.  Among 
the  Heathens  of  Italy >  and  other  countries, 
every  choice  fountain  was  confecrated,  and 

facrifices  were  offered  to  them,  as  well  as 

'  * 

to  the  Deities  who  prefided  over  them. 

Ovid 
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Ovid  informs  us  *,  that  the  religious  King 
Nutria  offered  a  fheep  to  a  facred  fpring, 
of  which  fcarce  any  had  leave  to  drink, 
excepting  two  rural  Divinities,  Faunus 
and  Ficus .  Horace ,  though  none  of  the 
mod  fbperftitious  men,  in  compliance 
furely  with  the  pradlice  of  the  times  and 
country  in  which  he  lived,  made  a  folemn 
promife,  in  a  beautiful  little  ode,  which 
has  immortalized  the  febjedt  of  it,  that  he 
would  make  a  prefent  of  a  very  fine  kid, 
fotne  fweet  wine,  and  flowers,  to  a  noble 

*  j> 

fountain  in  his  own  Sabine  Villa .  Whether 
the  Lyric  Poet  fpoke  ferioufly  on  this  occa- 
fion,  or  indulged  his  fportive  vein,  it  is 
fuperfluous  to  quote  any  more  inftances. 

Some  Chriftians,  either  over  zealous,  or 
too  little  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  their 
i  own  religion,  or  perhaps  more  in  love  with 
!  the  wlfdom  of  the  ferpent,  than  with  the 

*  Fait.  Lib.  III.  a?,  300.  Fonti  Refe  Numa  ma<5tat 
1  ovem. 
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innocence  of  the  dove,  found  out  the  ufe 
which  thofe  of  their  perfuafion  might  make 
of  miraculous  fountains,  as  well  as  the 
Pagans .  Licinius  Mucianus ,  once  the  rival 
and  afterwards  the  friend  of  Vefpafian ,  faw, 
if  we  muft  believe  Pliny  the  elder,  a  not* 
able  fpring  in  the  ifland  of  Andros ,  which 
furnifhed  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of 
wine  upon  certain  occafions.  This  might 
indeed  have  happened,  under  the  dire&ion 
of  fome  wife  managers.  It  would  have 
been  an  everlafting  difgrace  to  our  religion, 
that  Heathens  could  have  outdone  us  in 
working  figns  and  wonders  :•  Therefore  a 
famous  enough  Chriftian  Bifhop,  no  lefs  a 
man  than  St.  Epiphanius ,  faw  another 
fpring  of  the  fame  extraordinary  kind, 
which  fpouted-out,  though  not  at  all  times, 
I  know  not  how  much  of  the  fame  pre¬ 
cious  liquor.  But  ftrearps  and  whole  rivers 
of  wine  are  nothing  at  all,  however  defire- 
able,  if  compared  to  bodily  health;  and 
that  ineft unable  bleffing,  if  given  by  a 
4  Saint 
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Saint  who  prefides  over  a  fountain,  fhould 
contribute  more  to  devotion  than  the  mira¬ 
cle  feen  by  the  holy  father,  and  fhould  of 
courfe  turn  out  more  to  the  advantage  of 
the  priefts  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  fo  ufe* 
ful  a  Saint. 

The  fecond  holy  well  at  St  Kilda  is  be¬ 
low  the  village,  and  gufhes  out  like  a  tor¬ 
rent  from  the  face  of  a  rock.  At  every 
full  tide  the  fea  overflows  it,  but  how 
foon  that  ebbs  away,  nothing  can  be 
frefher  or  fweeter  than  the  water.  The 

r 

natives  call  it  Loberi  Clerich .  In  the  Galic 
tongue,  Clerich  fignifies  the  fame  thing  with 
Clerk  in  Englifi ,  and  both  thefe  vocables 
are  a  corruption  of  the  word  Clericus  in 
Ecclefiaftical  Latin .  The  Highlanders  fome- 
times  exprefs  the  low  office  of  a  Bedler ,  by 
the  word  Clerich :  The  original  reafon,  I 
fuppofe,  was  this.  The  Priefts  fervant  was 
in  the  dark  ages  of  Popery  reckoned  a  fcho- 
lar,  and  perhaps  next  to  his  matter,  one  of 
the  profoundeft  in  a  whole  land,  as  he  was 

H  z  taught 
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taught  to  repeat  forne  little  fcraps  of  a  La¬ 
tin  Miflal,  by  way  of  making  refponfes : 
But  as  the  famous  Cohtmba  was  in  the 
weftern  Highlands  and  ifles,  called  the 
Clerk  by  way  of  eminence,  or  to  fpeak  in 
the  language  of  that  country,  Calum  Cle- 
rich ,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  excellent 
St.  Kiicla  fountain,  now  defcribed,  had  the 
honour  of  being  called  after  that  celebrat¬ 
ed  fcholar  and  divine.  Buried  as  it  is  un¬ 
der  the  fea,  no  lefs  than  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  its  water  is  never 
brackifh  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  It  was 
natural  enough  for  the  St.  Kildians  to 
imagine,  that  fo  extraordinary  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  rnuft  have  been  the  effeft  of 
feme  fupernatural  caufe;  and  one  of  their 
teachers  would  have  probably  affured  them, 
that  Coiumba  the  great  Saint  of  their  ifland, 
and  a  mighty  worker  of  miracles,  had.de- 
ftroyed  the  influence,  which,  according  to 
the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  the  fea 
fliould  have  had  on  that  water.  I  had  al- 
moft  forgotten  to  obferve,  that  the  Saint, 
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Angel  or  Deity,  to  whom  the  wondef 
working  cTohernimbuadh  pertained,  is  now 
an  unknown  Being,  his  name  having  been 
long  ago  buried  in  oblivion. 

The  third  facred  fountain  at  St.  Kilda , 
is  near  the  heart  of  the  village,  and  is  of 
univerfal  ufe  to  the  community.  The 
water  of  it  is  fweet,  light  and  clear  like  cry- 
ftal.  The  people  give  it  the  name  of  Tober 
Childa  Chalda . 

Martin  in  his  defcription  of  the  weftern 
Mies  informs  us,  that  this  remote  place  de¬ 
rives  the  name,  under  which  it  goes  in  the 
EngliJI:  language,  from  one  Kilder  who 
lived  there.  I  wifh  that  gentleman,  as  his 
curiofity  was  great,  and  in  my  opinion 
laudable  enough,  had  found  out  and  told 
his  reader,  what  this  man's  character  and 
office  were,  whether  a  Layman  or  Eccle- 
iiaftic,  at  what  time  he  lived,  and  why  the 
ille  borrowed  its  name  from  him.  For  my 

•3* 

fhare  I  am  not  fufficiently  converfant  with 
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hiliory,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  to  find  out 
that  this  fame  Kilder  or  Kilda ,  ever  exifted 
here  or  any  where  elfe ;  and  the  prefent 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland  are  abfolute 
ftranger$  to  this  their  imaginary  Patron  or 
Hero.  We  read  indeed  of  a  famous  enough 
female  Saint  whole  name  was  Kilda*. 
This  pious  woman,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Saxon  church,  made  a  confiderable  figure. 
She  founded  the  Abbey  of  Whitley  ^ 
wrought  fundry  miracles,  if  any  old  tradi¬ 
tion  deferves  any  credit,  transformed  fer- 
pents  into  hones,  which  retain  their  ori¬ 
ginal  form  in  fome  degree  to  this  day;  by 
the  mighty  power  of  her  prayers  entailed 
an  everlafting  curfe  on  the  wild  geefe,  that 
infefted  the  fields  pertaining  to  the  mo- 
jiaftery,  a  curfe  fatal  to  thefe  facrilegious 

creatures;  and  what  redounds  more  to  her 

«  ■*  ■*  *  .  •  » 

honour,  than  ten  thoufand  feats  of  that 
kind,  oppofed  with  all  her  hrength,  the 
encroachments  made  by  the  Romifh  Miflio- 

*  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  Lib.  III.  cap.  24,  and  25. 

W  i  1  ;  '  ;  J  * 

•f  Camb.  Brit.  p.  89.  906. 
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naries  on  the  liberties  of  the  Britijk  Chur¬ 
ches.  But  that  either  the  name  of  this 
holy  woman,  or  the  fame  of  her  miracles, 
have  travelled  to  St.  KUda ,  is  abfolutely  im¬ 
probable,  efpecially  as  we  find  no  veftiges 
of  the  firft,  nor  any  notion  of  the  lad,  in 
any  other  part  of  this  kingdom. 

Gildas  is  an  old  Britifh  writer,  of  whom 
all  the  learned  have  heard;  he  feems  to 
have  been  a  very  pious  man,  if  peevifii- 
nefs  and  ill-nature  can  be  reconciled  with 
that  character.  That  he  has  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Saint,  I  am  not  able  to  re¬ 
coiled!:.  We  are  told  by  feme  that  he  was 
born  near  Dumbarton ;  but  he  was  far  from 
being  fond  of  thofe  who  dwelt  near  that 
place  in  his  time,  I  mean  the  Scots ;  and 
had  he  been  in  a  more  friendly  difpofition, 
with  regard  to  our  nation,  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  imagine,  that  the  reformers,  tea¬ 
chers  or  people  of  St.  Kilda ,  had  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  him,  or  the  fmalleft  venera¬ 
tion  for  his  name. 

H  4 
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That  the  antient  Clergy  of  this  king¬ 
dom  were  called  Culdees ,  Colide ,  Keledei  and 
Kaledei ,  is  plain  beyond  contradiction.  Our 
hiftorians  tell  us  lb,  and  fome  of  thefe  had 
no  party  intereft  to  ferve  in  that  matter.  In 
vain  has  it  been  objedted,  that  neither  Bede 
nor  Nennius  have  made  any  the  leaft  men¬ 
tion  of  thefe  old  Ecclefiaftics.  The  word 
Keledei  is  a  Galic  vocable,  and  why  fhould 
either  of  thefe  writers  fpeak  of  the  old 
ScGllijh  or  PiBiJJj  Clergy  under  a  Gallic 
name,  unlefs  they,  had  a  mind  to  give  fome 
fpecimens  of  their  fkill  in  that  language, 
which  they  have  both  done  with  very  little 
fuccefs  in  fome  other  inftances. 

The  original  and  genuine  name  of  the 
Chriftian  teachers  in  North-Britain  was 
Gille-Dee,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fervants  or 
minifters  of  God,  an  appellation  or  title 
extremely  proper;  and  this  name  has  been 
hitherto  preferved  in  its  fir  ft  purity,  in  one 
of  the  Argylefhire  ifiands,  which  was  im- 

pro- 
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preprinted  for  one  or  more  of  that  order, 
by  the  piety  of  thefe  times.  Another  new 
tribe  of  Ecclefiaiiics,  whofe  power  became 
at  laft  irrefiftibly  ftrong,  exerted  all  their 
furious  zeal  and  wicked  induftry,  to  exter¬ 
minate  this  more  ufeful  or  innocent  order 
of  God’s  fervants;  and  long  before  that 
felfifh  project  was  carried  into  execution, 
their  true  name  or  antient  title  palling 
through  the  mouths  of  men,  who  were 
ftrangers  to  the  language  out  of  which  it 
had  been  formed,  was  corrupted  firfl  into 
Keledes ,  and  afterwards  learnedly  turned 
into  Colides ,  or  Cultores  Dei ,  of  which 
words  Culdee  is  a  contraction. 

All  that  is  further  neceflary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  is,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Lhoyd  of  St. 
Afaphy  who  lias  been  at  fo  much  pains  to 
bring  this  order  of  men  into  contempt, 
was  cenftrained  by  the  power  of  truth  to 
acknowledge  that  we  had  Clergymen  in 
Scotland ,  under  the  denomination  of  Citl- 
deesi  after  the  time  of  Bede  and  Nennius . 

This 
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This  being  admitted,  it  is  furely  not 
unreafonable  to  believe,  that  the  zealous 
Abbots  of  Jona  would  have  fent  one  or 
more  of  that  order  and  name  to  St.  Kilday 
with  a  defigh  of  converting,  or  further  in- 
ftrufting  the  people  there  \  and  one  may 
very  rationally  fuppofe  that  a  Culdee ,  mo- 
xiaflically  given,  would  have  been  irrefiftibly 
prompted,  by  a  pious  ambition,  to  go  thither 
fpontaneoufly.  A  perfon  of  that  profefilon, 
who  inclined  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  very 
remote  hermitage,  to  go  through  a  courfe 
of  meritorious  aufterities,  to  indulge  his 
melancholy  humour  in  a  fedentary  life,  or 
to  promote  the  fpiritual  happinefs  of  a 
mod  ignorant  and  helplefs  race  of  mortals, 
could  not  pofiibly  think  of  a  more  defire- 
able  place.  One  of  that  dark  complexion, 
and  under  the  influence  of  fuch  principles, 
would  have  been  much  admired  in  this 
ifland ;  and  as  he  would,  perhaps,  have  re- 
ligioufiy  piqued  himfelf  upon  drinking  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  water,  like  the  oriental  An- 
fboretes ,  the  fountain  near  which  he  had 
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Ms  cell,  and  which  fatisfied  his  very  mode¬ 
rate  defires,  would  have  very  probably  been 
called  after  him;  and  as  this  Culdee  mufi: 

>r  )  ( 

have  been  a  fixanger,  and  every  ftranger 
from  the  remote  parts  of  Britain ,  efpecially 
if  unacquainted  with  their  own  language, 
is  filled  Gaul  or  Gauldie  by  the  Highlan¬ 
ders,  the  man’s  common  defoliation  would 
have  been  Gille  Dee  Gauldie ,  and  the  foun¬ 
tain  in  honour  of  him,  called  Dobir  Childe 
Chaldie ,  or  nearly  fo.  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  in  another  place,  to  fhow  that  the 
St.  Kildiam  have  either  a  peculiar  im¬ 
perfection  in  their  organs  of  fpeech,  or 
have  at  leaft  a  mo  ft  incorrect  way  of  pro¬ 
nouncing,  fo  that  an  infinite  number  of 
words  which  belong  to  their  own  native 
tongue,  are  entirely  perverted  by  them,  or 
fpoiled  in  the  found.  This  being  the  cafe, 
it  is  far  from  being  matter  of  wonder  that 
they  (ho aid  have  corrupted  the  words 
Dober  Ghille  Dee  Ghaueldie ,  into  Dober  ChiU 
die  Chauldie2  as  all  nations  have  committed 

t  *  t  .  *"'•  *  '  '  '  * 
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a  thoufand  grammatical  faults  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Whether  this  conjecture  ftand  or  fall, 
is  a  matter  of  not  the  fmallefl  confequence. 
But  from  the  name  of  the  fountain,  which 
gave  me  feme  encouragement  to  offer  it, 
the  ifland  was  in  all  probability  termed  St. 
Kilda ,  though  of  late  only.  Some  one 
who  would  fain  have  been  thought  wifer 
or  more  learned  than  his  neighbours,  upon 
hearing  the  fountain,  now  under  confide- 
ration,  called  Tdobir  Cbilda ,  concluded  im¬ 
mediately,  partly  with  reafon  and  partly 
without  any,  that  the  perfon  from  whom 
it  derived  that  appellation  was  a  Saint, 
that  his  proper  name  was  Kilda,  and  that 
the  ifland  fhould  ever  after  be  filled  St. 
Kilda  after  him,  rather  than  carry  the 
Gothic  inharmonious  name  of  Hirt  any 
longer. 

I  am  fenfible  enough,  that  etymological 
dilcuffions  are  little  regarded  by  the  gene- 
8  rality 
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rality  of  readers,  and  am  fo  likewife,  that 
the  conclufions  drawn  from  them,  though 
wrought  off  with  a  great  expence  of  erudi¬ 
tion  and  fancy,  are  oft  enough  rafh,  ab- 
furd,  and  full  of  uncertainty.  The  ety¬ 
mon  of  our  countries  name,  Britannia ,  has 
exercifed  the  imagination,  judgment,  and 
pens  of  very  learned  men.  Of  thefe  one 
has  derived  the  word  from  the  'Phoenician 
language,  forne  from  the  Latin>  a  few 
from  the  Irijh ,  and  others  from  the  antient 
Celtic .  All  thefe  antiquaries  and  critics 
may  be  miftaken,  and  undoubtedly  the 
moll  of  them  are  fo.  This  being  evidently 
the  cafe,  what  I  am  to  advance  'in  two  or 
three  fucceffive  pages,  may  fignify  very 
little,  or  perhaps  lefs  than  nothing;  any 
one  therefore  who  will  condefcend  to  perufe 
thefe  flieets,  and  happens  to  have  no  tafte 
for  etymological  conjectures,  efpecially 
where  St.  Hilda  is  the  fubjeft,  may  run 
forward  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  chap¬ 
ter,  without  flopping  here  any  longer. 
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The  true  name  of  the  ifiand  we  have 

•  *  * 

been  deferibing  is  Hirt.  That  of  St .  Kilda 
is  a  modern  one,  and  fo  far  as  I  could  dis¬ 
cover,  fear ce  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  Buchanan  calls  it  Hirta *  and  Cambden , 
perhaps  more  juftly,  Hyrtha.  The  earlieft 
mention  made  of  it  in  any  paper  now  ex¬ 
tant  is,  I  apprehend,  in  a  charter  granted 
by  John ,  Lord  of  the  Ides,  to  his  fon  Regi- 

i 

na/d,  and  confirmed  by  King  Robert  the 
Second,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  that  charter  the  ifiand,  now 
called  St.  Kilda ,  goes  under  the  name  of 
llyrt* 

' Tacitus ,  in  his  excellent  little  book  con¬ 
cerning  Germany ,  and  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants  obferves,  that  feven  different 
nations  there,  and  the  Angles  made  one  of 
thefe,  worfhiped  one  Deity  in  common*  a 
Deity  whofe  name  was  Herthus>  which  he 

*  In  commune  Herthum ,  id  eft,  Twram  Matrefn  Co - 
lunt,  eamque  intervenire  rebus  hominum,  invehi  po« 
pulis  arbitrantur. 
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himfelf  explains  by  "Terrain  Matrem ,  in 
Englijh,  Mother  Earth,  The  Saxons ,  or 
the  pofterity  of  the  Angles  before  mention¬ 
ed,  have  imported  the  fame  word.  Her  thus  y 
into  South- 'Britain,  leaving  out  the  Latin 
termination  only.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  vocable,  Earth,  is  ufed  in  that  country 
to  exprefs  the  well  known  idea  which  the 
Romans  affixed  to  their  word  Terra .  Should 
any  one  fay,  with  Jujlus  Lip  [ms,  that  Ta¬ 
citus  ought  to  have  written  Erthum  with¬ 
out  the  afpiration ;  another  very  able  cri¬ 
tic  I  mean  Boxhornius ,  will  inform  him 
that  the  true  orthography  of  the  word, 
among  the  antient  Germans ,  was  Hertay 
Her  da ,  or  Herds. 

% 

The  remains  of  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks- 
umler  Xenophon ,  after  having  at  laft  overcome 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  fevered:  cam- 

*  At  Hertam  fcripferunt  veteres  Germani,  Anti- 
quifEmae  ills  GlofTs  noftrae.  Solum,  Her  da ,  Herdu 
Itaque  nihil  hie  mutandum.  Boxhornius . 

Vid&  Tacit.  de  Mor,  Germ.  cap.  40,  Edit,  Grmov-ii . 
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paign  recorded  in  hiftory,  upon  difcover- 
ing  the  fea  from  the  mountains  of  Paphla- 
gonia>  cried  out  in  a  ftrong  tranfport  of 
joy;  The  Seay  the  Sea  ;  nor  could  any  thing 
have  been  more  natural.  But  now,  fhould 
we  fuppofe  with  venerable  Bedey  that  a 
band  of  adventurers  from  Scythiay  or  what 
is  much  the  fame  thing  from  Germany  or 
Scandinaviay  had  been  driven  about  through 
the  northern  ocean  for  fome  time,  and  after 
a  very  hard  ft  niggle  againft  the  fevered:  dif- 
treffes,  had  the  unexpected  fatisfaction  to 
fee  land  at  laft,  it  would  have  been  furely 
no  lefs  natural  for  them  to  fay,  with  the 
fame  tone  of  voice  and  exultation  of  foul, 
Herty  Herty  or  Land,  Land. 

To  fay  nothing  of  Bede  s  more  antient 
Piff$y  who  had  been  driven  about  by  un¬ 
favourable  winds,  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  which  furnifhed  him  with  that  ftory, 
till  they  arrived  in  Hibernia ;  we  know 
with  certainty,  that  Norwegians  and  Danes 
infefted  each  fide  of  this  kingdom,  for  a 

*  courfe 
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courfe  of  ages.  Some  of  thefe  rovers,  If 
driven  forward  by  north-eafl  winds,  after 
having  loft  their  courfe,  or  after  having 
left  Schetland  behind  them,  would  have  na¬ 
turally  fpied.  out  St.  Kilda  fooncr  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Deu Caledonian  ocean,  as 
the  rock  and  hills  there  are  higher  than 
any  where  elfe,  and  upon  making  fo  agree¬ 
able  a  difcovery,  would  have  very  probably 
cried  out,  ILert,  Hert -y  nor  is  it  an  extra¬ 
vagant  conceit  to  fuppofe,  that  this  frnali 
land  might  for  that  very  reafon  have  re¬ 
tained  the  name  ever  after.  One  need  not 
be  furprifed  that  this  place  fhould  have 
been  diftinguifhed  in  the  Gothic  tongue  by 
an  appellative,  inftead  of  a  proper  name. 
The  fame  thing  has  been  done  in  other 
languages.  Britain  was  of  old  called 
Albion ,  whether  one  chufe  to  derive  that 
name  from  the  Hebrew ,  Phoenician,  Greek , 
or  Latin ,  and  learned  men  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  all  thefe  languages  in  giving  the 
etymon  of  it;  or  to  (peak  in  other  words, 
whether  we  draw  it  from  the  whitenefs  of 
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its  cliffs,  from  the  height  of  the  grounds, 
or  from  its  fertility  in  producing  the  bed 
grain,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fame  name  might, 
for  the  very  fame  reafons,  have  been  given 
to  many  other  regions.  Every  one  knows 
the  word,  Water ,  is  far  from  being  a  pro¬ 
per  name,  by  which  one  river  may  be  dis¬ 
criminated  from  another.  But  how  many 
rivers  have  been  diftinguiOied  of  old,  by 
an  appellative  of  exaftly  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation.  Dur  in  the  Celtic ,  is  equivalent  to 
the  Englijh  word  Water ;  and  yet  we  find 
that  a  famous  river  in  Spain  had  no  other 
name,  than  that  of  Darius ,  as  two  more 
in  the  Alpim  regions  were  called  Daria . 
In  the  Britijh  and  Scotch  languages,  Avion 
fignifies  a  river,  and  Uifi  water.  For  that 
reafon,  and  for  it  only,  many  rivers  m 
England  and  Scotland ,  have  been  in  antient 
times  known  only  under  the  general  deno¬ 
minations  of  Avon  and  Ife,  EJk  or  rather 
TJiJk-,  nor  have  thefe  indefinite  names  been 
entirely  deftroyed  through  time. 

•  t 
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To  this  I  fliall  add*  that  there  is  a  well 
known  promontory  in  Devonjhire ,  called 
Mert-nefs ,  whofe  name  is  evidently  com¬ 
pounded  out  of  two  Saxon  or  Danifh  words* 
Hert  and  Nefs,  both  together  fignifying  th§ 
lands  end*  and  both  agreeing  in  fenfe  with 
Kintire ,  the  Gaik  and  Britijh  name  of  a 
diftridt  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland * 
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Boreray  and  Soay  defer i bed.  An  Account  of 
the  Land  Animals  tberey  and  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  IJland . 

A  T  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  from 
^  **  Hirtay  and  diredlly  north  from  it, 
lies  another  ifle  called  Borerayy  which  is 
more  than  an  Englijh  mile  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  It  is  furrounded  with  perpendicular 
rocks  of  prodigious  height,  two  landing 
places  only  excepted.  One  of  thefe  rocks 
is  almoft  as  high  as  the  famous  Conagra.  I 
flood  on  the  top  of  this  pile,  half  giddy, 
and  fupported  by  two  of  the  natives.  The 
profpect  we  had  before  us,  and  the  attitude 
in  which  we  furveyed  it,  clouded  my  eyes 
with  a  fort  of  darknefs. 

To  behold  a  boundlefs  ocean  in  all  the 
wildnefs  of  its  grandeur,  and  to  ftand  at 

the 
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the  feme  time  on  the  brink  of  an  im- 
menfe  precipice,  againfl  which  mountain¬ 
like  billows  exert  their  whole  ftrength 
and  fury,  mu  Pc  ilrike  any  new  obferver 
with  admiration,  aftonifhment,  and  fome 
kind  of  felicitous  awe.  My  people  had 
not  the  refolution  to  advance  far  enough 
to  examine  this  amazing  objeft.  Their 
terror  was  to  St.  Kildians  a  very  divert¬ 
ing  feene. 

Our  walk  from  the  boat  to  the  top  of 
the  rock,  was  far  from  being  long,  but  fo 
fteep  was  the  afeent  that  we  found  our- 
felves  under  the  neceffity  of  refting  three 
different  times. 

In  our  return  we  were  conduced  by  a 
decrepid,  half  blind  creature,  who  with  a 
confiderable  burden  on  his  back,  ftrutted 
before  us  with  a  very  folemn  port,  proud 
of  his  fuperior  agility,  and  laughing  moil 
heartily  at  the  awkward  motions  of  the 
grangers. 

1 3 
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It  is  impofiiblo  to  travel  here,  or  through 
the  adjacent  rocks,  without  putting  oft  ones 
fhoes;  thefe  being  juftly  accounted  great 
incumbrances,  are  left  behind  in  the  boat; 
The  people  cover  their  feet  with  fcckets 
made  of  cloth,  and  fewed  with  feathers. 
It  is  needlefs  to  explain  the  reafon  why. 

Ail  the  grafs  in  Boreray  is  exceffively  fine 
and  very  thick,  though  too  fhort.  There 
is  a  plot  of  it  which  confifts  entirely  of 
forrel,  like  that  in  the  Campar  of  Uirta . 
The  whole  ifle  fupports  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  iheep,  and  thefe  are  remarkably  pro¬ 
lific.  I  have  raid  remarkably  fo  for  this 
plain  reafon,  among  others,  that  the  Iheep 
which  are  worn  out  of  their  fecundity  in  the 
main  ifland,  if  transported  thither,  will  bear 
for  a  courfe  of  years.  Here  is  a  demonftra- 
tion  that  the  grafs  is  peculiarly  good,  and 
of  an  impregnating  quality,  if  I  may  fo 
cxprefs  it 
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At  Boreray  there  is  a  vaft  number  of  the 
little  conical  houfes,  for  preferring  eggs 
and  wild  fowl. 

/ 

/ 

But  the  greateft  curiofities  here  are,  the 
romantic  building  already  defcribed,  I  mean 
the  Staller  s  houfe,  and  the  Druidical  place 
of  worfiiip. 

To  the  weft  of  Hirta ,  within  a  fmall 
diftance,  lies  a  third  ifle,  called  Soay>  of 
much  the  fame  extent  with  Boreray ,  in 
which  there  are  five  hundred  fheep.  Thefe 
belong  to  the  fteward,  as  thofe  of  the  ifle 
juft  now  defcribed,  are  the  property  of  his, 
vaiTals. 

The  rugged  face  of  this  ifland  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  catch  the  fheep,  either  to 
fhear,  or  bring  them  to  Hirta .  To  purfue 
fuch  wild  creatures  through  declivities  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  deep,  or  into  the  flielves  of 

vaft  rocks,  is  undoubtedly  an  adventure  no 

I  4  lefs 
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lefs  perilous  than  bold.  The  St.  Kildiam 
are  perhaps  the  only  men  in  the  univerfe 
equal  to  it,  and  fhould  any  one  fancy  that 
their  amazing  intrepidity  on  fuch  occafions, 
niuft  be  refolved  into  neceffity,  the  rage  of 
hunger  or  the  dread  of  abfolute  power,  he 
inuft  permit  me  to  think  and  affirm,  that 
the  love  of  glory  is  in  many  cafes  the  great 
and  only  fpring  of  thefe  defperate  enter- 
prifes.  In  St.  Kilda ,  feats  of  this  kind  are 
deemed  heroic  actions,  and  no  lefs  fo, 
than  to  mount  a  breach,  or  to  march  up 
to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  elfewhere. 

But  if  we  throw  the  principle  of  honour, 
the  influence  of  fame,  and  the  rewards  of 
bravery  out  of  the  queftion,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  there  are  thoufands  who  would  fooner 
encounter  an  armed  enemy,  and  face  all 
the  dangers  and  horrors  of  war,  than  at¬ 
tack  the  very  fheep  of  Hirta ,  in  thofe 
hideous  faftnefl.es  into  which  they  very 
often  make  their  retreat. 

The 
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The  old  rams  if  chafed  into  dangerous 
places,  and  heated  into  a  paflion,  turn 
fometimes  defperatdy  fierce  ;  reduced  to  the 
ne.ceffity  of  yielding  or  tumbling  over  a 
precipice  into  the  fea,  they  face  about, 
and  attack  the  purfuers. 

To  the  weft:  of  Soay  is  a  naked  rock 
called  plafte,  and  between  Soay  and  the 

main  ifland  lies  another,  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Stacld-hirach ;  within  piftol 
fhot  of  this  laft  mentioned,  lies  Stacki-don, 
or  the  ftack  of  no  confequence,  being  the 
only  rock,  within  the  territories  of  Hirta , 
where  the  fowls  do  not  hatch.  Plafte  and 
Stacki-birach ,  derive  their  names  from  their 
refpedtive  forms;  the  firft  being  flatter  near 
its  top,  and  the  latter  ending  in  a  fpire. 

To  the  weft  of  Borer  ay  are  two  rocks 
more,  Stack-in-Armin>  and  Lij>  each  of 
them  remarkable  for  its  height,  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  wild  fowl  that 

haunt 
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haunt  them.  Stack ,  in  the  Galic  figni- 
fies  a  pyramidical  rock,  which  rifes  out 
of  the  fea,  and  is  detached  from  every 
thing  elfe.  There  is  not,  I  apprehend, 
a  Angle  word  in  the  Englijh  tongue 
that  expreffes  this  complex  idea.  In  the 
fame  Galic ,  armin  Hands  for  a  hero,  or 
great  man,  and  as  this  language  is  a 
dialed,  or  branch  of  the  old  Celtic ,  once 
fpoken  all  the  way  from  Spain  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic  and  further.  I  am  tempted  to  believe, 
that  Arminius  was  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  title,  given,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
that  illuftrious  hero  and  truly  great  man, 
who  deftroyed  Varus  and  his  legions,  fought 
againft  Germanicus ,  and  the  beft  troops  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  was,  to  fpeak  with 
Tacitus the  deliverer  of  Germany.  But 
whatever  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  tra¬ 
dition  has  not  preferved  the  name  or  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  great  man  or  hero,  after 
whom  Stack-in- Armin  was  called. 

*  Anna!.  Lib.  II.  cap.  ultima. 

Having 


Having  thus  taken  a  furvey  of  all  the 
land  and  rocks,  of  St.  Kilda ,  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  their  land  animals, 

s 

All  the  cows  in  the  principal  ifle,  and  it 
is  there  only  the  men  of  Hirta  raife  cattle 
of  that  kind,  hardly  exceed  forty  including 
the  young  ones.  This  fcarcity  of  black 
cattle  is  uncommon  in  a  place  of  fuch  ex¬ 
tent,  and  fo  productive  of  grafs.  Of  thefe 
forty  cows  feme  are  the  fteward’s  property, 
and  by  virtue  of  an  immemorial  cuftom, 
all  the  milk  yielded  by  thofe  which  belong 
to  the  people  fall  to  his  fhare.  This  cruel 
law  which  has  been  in  feme  meafure  abo~ 
lilhed  by  theprefent  fteward,  muft,  be  one 
reafon  why  the  flock  of  cattle  is  fo'  inconli- 
derable  at  Hirta . 

v 

Another  reafon  may  be  drawn  from  the 
impoiiibiiity  of  felling  the  increafe  of  their 
ftore  to  any  perfon,  excepting  to  one  whofe 
power  is  abfolute.  This  every  one  will 

readily  fee,  muft.be  the  cafe,  unlefs  we 
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fuppofe  that  the  hearts  and  underflandings 
of  all  St.  Kildas  Rewards,  are  better  dif- 
pofed  than  thofe  of  other  governors,  ba- 
Ihaws,  viceroys  and  monarchs. 

While  defpotifm  reigns  over  that  little 
community,  induflry  will  be  effectually 
difcouraged,  and  poverty  muft  be  the  na¬ 
tural  confequence  of  both,  which  by  the 
by  is  no  evil,  as  the  neceffaries  of  life  are 
cafily  purchafed  by  the  St.  Kildians ,  and 
any  thing  elfe  is  hardly  of  any  ufe  to 
them. 

The  prefent  Reward  is  far  from  being 
unmercifully  inclined,  and  has  already  re¬ 
formed  fome  old  abufes. 

It  is  true,  liberty  has  fcarce  been  taRed 
before  his  time,  and  its  real  value  little 
underflood  within  the  fmall  province  he 
governs.  But  the  people  though  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the 
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Britifh  conftitution,  and  never  unaccuftom- 
ed  to  the  yoke  of  flavery,  are  not  of  the 
fame  low  fpirit  with  thofe  fervile  Cappado¬ 
cians,  who  refufed  the  invaluable  prefent 
of  freedom,  offered  to  them  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans .  The  hard  preffiire  of  grievances 
they  feel  like  other  men,  are  ready  enough 
to  murmur  in  corners,  and  have  formerly 
made  fome  efforts  to  recover  the  natural 
right  of  the  human  fpecies. 

If  one  divide  the  St.  KiUians  into  three 
elaffes,  thofe  who  belong  to  the  higheft, 
poffefs  feven  or  eight  cows,  the  people  of 
middle  rank  from  four  to  one,  and  thofe  of 
the  lowed:  order  none  at  all.  Every  bead:  of 
that  kind  in  the  ide  is  houfed  in  the  winter 
feafon,  and  as  the  place  affords  much  more 
provender  than  thefe  are  able  to  confume, 
it  is  plain  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
rearing  up  many  more,  were  the  natives 
led  by  their  inclination,  or  directed  by  in- 
tere.ft  fo  to  do. 
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The  few  cows  they  have  are  very  pretty, 
though  quite  fmall  5  they  are  generally  red 
or  fpeckled,  and  would  be  thought  curiofi- 
ties,  I  fancy,  in  fome  other  parts  of  Bri - 
tain .  But  there  may  be  fome  reafon  to  fuf- 
p eft  that  they  cannot  thrive  there,  as  they 
feem  to  be  of  much  the  fame  conftitution 
with  thofe  of  the  fame  kind,  in  fome  other 
fmall  ifles  on  the  north-weft  coaft.  The 
cattle  brought  up  in  thefe,  if  driven  to  the 
neighbouring  places,  where  the  grafs  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature,  are  apt 
to  contract  a  kind  of  ftrangury,  which  is  in 
a  fnort  time  fucceeded  by  copious  effufions 
of  urine,  deeply  tinged  with  blood,  a  fymp- 
tom  which  infallibly  prognofticates  the  ap¬ 
proaching  death  of  every  beaft  fo  affedied. 
The  grafs  of  the  Hies,  which  produce  the 
cattle  obnoxious  to  this  diftemper  is  very 
faltifn,  remarkably  fine,  and  without  any 
mixture  of  heath.  It  is  true,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  grafs  with  the  fame 
qualities,  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of 

our 
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our  country  5  but  how  to  drive  the  cattle 
of  the  fmall  ifles,  now  in  my  eye,  thither 
without  fubjefting  them  to  the  inconve¬ 
niences  or  danger  mentioned  above,  is  the 
queftion. 

All  the  horfes  of  St.  Kilda  are  only  ten* 
including  foals  and  colts,  they  are  of  a 
very  diminutive  fize,  but  extremely  well 
caft,  full  of  fire  and  very  hardy.  The 
fmall  beafts  of  that  kind,  here  and  in  fome 

v 

other  ifie's  carry  loads,  greatly  beyond  the 
conception  of  ftrangers,  who  would  form 
a  notion  of  their  ftrength  from  the  fmall 
fize  of  their  bodies.  One  may,  I  fuppofe, 
very  reafonably  attribute  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  mettle  to  the  quality  of  the  grafs  on 
which  they  feed,  which  is  abundantly  fub- 
ftantial,  though  ftiort,  as  it  rifes  generally 
out  of  a  fandy  foil  near  the  fea,  and  mull 
for  that  reafon,  be  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  particles  apt  to  inflame  the  Mood  and 
invigorate  the  fpirits.  ..  . 
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At  Hirta  it  is,  perhaps,  unneceflary  to 
bring  up  more  animals  of  this  fpecies,  the 
people  have  no  fea-ware  to  carry  from 
their  fhore,  like  the  other  iflanders,  and 
all  the  other  manure,  ufed  by  them,  are 
carried  by  their  wives  and  children  without 
afoy  great  inconvenience,  to  the  feveral  plots 
for  which  it  is  deftined,  as  all  their  arable 
ground  lies  contiguous  to  their  houfes* 
Their  turf  they  bring  down  from  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  which  hang  above  the  village 
in  wicker  bafkets  or  hampers.  As  the  ifle 
produces  not  the  fmalleft  fprig  of  any 
kind  of  wood,  and  as  of  courfe  they  mult 
purchafe  the  hampers  at  a  dear  rate,  the 
poor  people  are  extremely  tender  of  them, 
and  for  that  reafon  cover  them  with  fkins, 
and  line  the  bottom  with  rags. 

The  St.  Kildia?is  owe  a  great  part  of 
their  felicity  to  fheep  and  wild  fowl.  They 
have  confiderabie  flocks  of  lheep;  it  is 
hardly  poflible  to  afcertain  the  precife 
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number  of  them  in  the  main  file.  The 
people  have  their  own  myfteries  of  flate. 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  fheep  he 
pofleffes,  every  man  muft  pay  a  certain 
heavy  tax  to  the  fteward ;  and  very  few,  if 
any,  are  fcrupulous  enough  not  to  pradlife 
frauds  if  they  can.  The  temptation  to  con¬ 
ceal  as  much  as  they  poflibiy  can,  in  this  way, 
is  furely  ftrong.  According  to  the  laws  of 
their  land,  every  Hirta  houfeholder,  muft 
pay  to  the  perfon  he  calls  his  mafter,  every 
fecond  he  lamb,  every  feventh  fleece,  and 
every  feventh  fhe  lamb. 

At  Borera,  are  about  four  hundred  fheep, 
and  in  the  main  ifle  are,  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  a  thoufand  more  •,  they  are  all  of 
the  fmalleft  kind,  and  their  woo!  is  fhort 
and  coarfe.  It  is  rather  fofter  than  that 
in  the  other  files,  and  not  fo  well  mixed. 
The  mutton  had,  I  imagined,  a  peculiar 
tafte,  though  agreeable  enough.  Every  one 
of  thofe  fheep  has  two  horns,  and  many 
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of  them  four.  They  are  wonderfully  fruit¬ 
ful.  One  of  the  people  afiured  me,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  thirteen  months,  one  fheep 
had  encreafed  his  flock  with  nine  more : 
She  had  brought  three  lambs  in  the  month 
of  March ,  three  more  in  the  fame  month 
the  year  after,  and  each  of  the  firft  three 
had  a  young  one  before  they  had  been  thir¬ 
teen  months  old. 
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Of  the  Sea  and  Land  Fowls  at  Hirta. 


IRGIL  in  the  fixth  book  of  the 


V  Mneidy  compares  an  infinite  multi¬ 
tude  of  melancholly  ghofts,  that  fluttered 
about  the  banks  of  Acheron ,  and  firfl:  to 
the  number  of  leaves  fliaken  down  to  the 
ground,  by  the  firfl:  autumnal  ftorm  that 
ltrips  a  wood  of  its  foliage,  and  afterwards 
to  a  vafl:  flight  of  birds  driven  from  the 
ocean  by  a  cold  feafon,  into  warmer  coun¬ 
tries  Milton  made  no  fcruple  to  bor- 

*  Thick  as  the  leaves  come  flattering  from  above 
When  cooler  Autumn  ftrips  the  blafted  grove : 
Thick  as  the  feather’d  flocks  in  clofe  array. 

O’er  the  wide  fields  of  ocean  wing  their  way ; 
When  from  the  rage  of  winter  they  repair 
To  warmer  funs  and  more  indulgent  air* 

All  ftretch  their  fuppliant  hands,  and  all  implore 
The  firfl:  kind  paffage  to  the  further  fhore. 
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row  the  firft  part  of  this  fimile,  and  for 
fome  reafon,  beft  known  to  himfelf,  reje£t- 
ed  the  laid,  in  that  noble  defcription  of  the 
fallen  angels,  lying  on  the  burning  lake, 
thunder- ftruck  and  half  dead  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  he  employs  the  image  of  Virgil’ s 
autumnal  leaves  very  happily,  but  keeps 
out  the  other  drawn  from  the  feathered 
tribes^.  It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
Virgil  rather  finks  than  riles  in  the  laft 
part  of  his  fimile,  as  there  feems  to  be  no 
room  for  a  coniparifon  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leaves  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
birds  on  the  other,  and  that  Milton’s  corn- 
par  i  foil  is  more  in  the  manner  of  a  real 
landfcape.  But  I  am  perfuaded  that  the 
rocks  of  St.  Kilda  would  convince  any  man 
that  VirgiH  fancy,  in  the  inftance  now 

*  Satan  call’d 

His  Legions,  Angel  forms,  who  lay  entranc’d 
Thick  as  Autumnal  leaves  that  {trow  the  brooks. 
Ill  Vallambrofa ,  where  the  Etrurian  {hades 
High  over- arch’d,  imbow'r,  or  fcatter’d  ledge 
Aflote,-  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm’d, 

Hath  vex’d  the  red  fea  coaft. 
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!  before  us,  was  correct.  Without  em- 

* 

i  ploying  a  poetical  figure,  or  the  fmalleft 
!  exaggeration,  it  is  literally  true,  that 
;  the  rocks  of  Bore  ray,  Stack-in-Armin  and 
Lij,  are  in  fummer  time  totally  covered 
1  with  Solan-Geefe  and  other  fowls,  and 
!  appear  at  a  diftance  like  fo  many  moun~ 

!  tains  covered  with  fnow.  The  nefts  of 
the  Solan- Geefe,  not  to  mention  thofe 
of  other  fowls,  are  fo  clofe  that  when  one 
walks  between  them,  the  hatching  fowls  on 
either  fide  can  always  take  hold  of  one’s 
deaths,  and  they  will  often  fit  ftill  until! 
they  are  attacked,  rather  than  expofe  their 
eggs  to  the  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
fea-gulls;  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  fly  about,  and  furnifh  food  for  their 
'mates  that  are  employed  in  hatching,  and 
there  are  befides  large  flocks  of  barren 
fowls  of  the  different  tribes,  that  frequent 
the  rocks  of  St *  Kilda * 

The  Solan-  Goofe,  according  to  foffie* 
derives  its  name  from  the  Galic  word  So- 
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tiler,  which  denotes  the  fharpnefs  of  his 
fight.  He  obferves  his  prey  from  a  confider- 
able  height,  and  darts  down  upon  it  with 
incredible  force.  He  equals  almoft  a  tame 
goofe  in  fize,  his  bill  is  long,  ftiarp,  and 
a  little  crooked  at  the  point,  his  colour, 
except  a  little  black  on  the  extremities  of 
the  wings,  is  white  when  a  year  old,  but 
before  that  age  a  dark  brown.  The  St . 
Kildians  kill  a  Solan- Goofe  with  great  alert- 
nefs,  by  diflocating  a  certain  joint  of  the 
neck  very  near  the  head ;  the  reft  of  the 
neck  is  made  for  ftrength,  and  adapted  to 
the  body  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  without 
this  art  it  would  be  difficult  and  tedious  to 
kill  them 


*  The  common  amufement  of  the  herring- fifhers, 
(hews  the  great 
a  herring  upon  a  board  which  has  a  fmall  weight  un¬ 
der  it,  to  fink  it  a  iittle  below  the  furface  of  the  fea : 
The  Solan-Goofe  obferving  the  fifh,  darts  down  upon 
h  perpendicularly,  and  with  fo  much  force  that  he 
runs  his  bill  irrecoverably  through  the  board,  and  is 
t&ken  up  dire&ly  by  the  fibers. 

I 


ftrength  of  this  fowl :  The  fifhers  fix 


I 


The 
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The  Solan-Geefe  repair  to  Hirta  in  the 
|  month  of  March ,  and  continue  there  till 
i  after  the  beginning  of  November .  Before 
!  the  middle  of  that  month,  they  and  all  the 
other  fea  fowls  that  are  fo  fond  of  this 
coaft,  retire  much  about  the  fame  time  into 
fome  other  favourite  regions,  fo  that  not 
a  Angle  fowl  belonging  to  their  element  is 
to  be  feen  about  St.  Kilda ,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter  down  to  the  middle  of 
February . 

Whether  one  can  rationally  account  for 
this  migration,  by  refolving  the  matter 
into  the  feverity  of  the  Hirta  climate,  or 
the  tempeftuoufnefs  of  the  fea  around  it* 
or  into  the  migrations  made  by  the  fifhes, 
with  which  thefe  fowls  fupport  themfelves, 
or  into  all  thefe  caufes  taken  together,  I 
iliall  not  venture  to  determine.  One 
•thing  is  certain,  that  the  Solan-Geefe 
and  fome  other  tribes  of  thefe  voracious 
birds,  that  fojourn  here  for  more  than  the 
half  of  the  year,  feed  principally  upon 

K  4  her- 
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herrings,  and  it  is  equally  fo,  that  though 
knmenfe  (hoals  of  that  filli  are  annually 
upon  the  coaft  of  fome  other  weftern  iiles, 
not  a  fingle  Solan-Goofe  is  to  be  feen  there 
after  Michaelmas. 

.  -  +  i .  > 

€£  The  herrings,'5  faith  Cambden,  tc  which 
€C  in  the  time  of  our  grand-fathers,  fwarm- 

ed  only  about  Norway,  do  now  in  our 
€C  times,  by  the  bounty  of  Divine  Provi- 
fiC  dence,  fwim  in  great  fhoals  round  our  ' 
*c  coaft  every  year.  About  Midfummer 
<c  they  draw  from  the  main  fea  towards 
€C  the  coaft  of  Scotland »  from  thence  they 
**  arrive  on  our  coafts^  and  from  the 
cc  middle  of  Augufi  to  November ,  there  is 
5<  excellent  and  moft  plentiful  fifhing  for 
“  them,  all  along  from  Scarborough  to  the 
ec  Thames  mouth.  Afterwards  by  ftormy 
cc  weather  they  are  carried  into  the  Britifi 
4e  fea,  and  are  there  caught  till  Chriftmas $ 
£C  thence  having  ranged  the  coaft  of  Ire* 
C£  land,  on  both  Tides,  and  gone  round 
<c  Britain ,  they  return  into  the  northern 

“  ocean. 
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ocean,  where  they  remain  till  June,  and 
«c  after  they  have  caft  their  fpawn,  return 
<c  again  in  great  flioals,'> 

Cambden ,  undoubtedly  knew  the  hiftory 
and  antiquities  of  his  own  country,  better 
than  any  one  of  his  cotemporaries :  But  I 
am  apt  to  believe,  that  herrings  were 
known  and  caught  in  Scotland,  before  the 
sera  fettled  by  him.  Abercromby  in  his  life 
of  King  James  the  Third,  quotes  a  law 
made  in  that  monarch's  reign,  and  about 
the  year  1370.  A  law  by  which  cc  certain 
<c  Lords  and  Burgeffes,  were  ordered  to 
make  great  fhips,  buffes,  and  pink- 
boats,  with  nets  and  all  other  neceffaries 
5C  for  fi thing.1’  I  confefs,  that  author  has 
not  told  us  in  plain  language,  whether 
thefe  nets  and  other  implements,  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  herring-fiflhing.  But  any 
one  will  be  ready  to  conclude  fo,  from  the 
preamble  with  which  he  has  ulhered  in  the 
acL  Be  that  how  it  will,  it  is  certain  be¬ 
yond  any  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  vaft 

fhoals 
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fhoals  of  this  excellent  fort  of  fifh,  are 
found  upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland  now  be¬ 
fore  Midfummer  j  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
they  caft  their  fpawn  in  our  bays  from 
year  to  year.  The  immenfe  quantities  of 
herring-fry,  caught  every  autumnal  feafo n 
in  the  weftern  ifles,  and  elfewhere,  affords 
a  clear  demonftration  of  this  ^  and  it  is 
probable,  that  fbme  great  fhoals  of  the 
larger  kind,  hover  about  that  coaft  all  the 
year  over. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the 
Solan-Geefe  make  a  longer  ftay  in  Hirta , 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Deucaledoniart 
fea;  but  they  retire  from  there,  before  the 
herrings  have  quitted  the  adjacent  coafts. 
Into  what  quarter  of  the  world  this  tribe 
of  wild  fowl,  and  their  St.  Kilda  com¬ 
panions  repair,  after  the  winter  is  fet  in, 
whether  into  the  northern  ocean,  the  na¬ 
tive  country  and  winter  quarters  of  her¬ 
rings  in  general,  or  into  fome  other  re¬ 
gion 


/ 
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gion  near  the  fun,  or  whether  they  be  of 
the  fleeping  kind,  they  who  pry  into  the 
myfteries  of  natural  hiftory,  or  have  con- 
verfed  much  with  writers  of  voyages,  can 
beft  explain.  I  fhall  only  pretend  to  fay, 
that  thefe  different  nations  of  the  feathered 
kind,  are  taught  to  chufe  the  propereft 
habitations  and  feeding  places,  and  to  fhift 
their  quarters  feafonably,  by  an  unerring 
inftinfl  of  nature,  or  to  fpeak  with  the 
poet,  they  are  directed  by  that  God 

Who  bids  the  ftork,  Columbus- like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
Who  calls  the  council,  ftates  the  certain  day. 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way. 

The  neft  of  the  Solan-Goofe  is  a  large 
collection  made  up  of  very  different  ma¬ 
terials;  he  carries  any  thing  that  is  fit  for 
his  purpofe,  whether  at  land  or  floating  oa 
the  waters,  to  the  place  where  he  builds, 
grafs,  fea-ware,  (havings  of  timber,  pieces 
of  cloth,  and  very  often  other  implements 

which 
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which  he  muff  have  got  in  fome  foreign 
land;  yet  fuch  is  the  difficulty  in  fur- 
nifhing  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  materials  for  building,  that  they  often 
encroach  on  their  neighbours  property,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  do  it,  fhews  that 
want  has  given  them  notions  of  property , 
that  are  not  known  among  fowls  where 
plenty  renders  them  unneceffary:  If  a  So- 
lan-Goofe  finds  his  neighbours  neft  at  any 
time  without  the  fowl,  he  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  abfence,  Reals  as  much  of  the 
materials  of  it  as  he  can  conveniently 
carry,  and  fenfible  of  the  injuftice  he  hath 
done,  takes  his  flight  direftly  towards 
the  ocean ;  if  the  lawful  owner  does  not 
difcover  the  injury  he  has  fuffered,  be¬ 
fore  the  thief  is  out  of  fight,  he  efcapes 
with  impunity,  and  returns  foon  with  his 
burden,  as  if  he  had  made  a  foreign  pur- 
chafe,  - ' 

It  has  been  faid,  that  one  of  the  corps 
a£ts  the  part  of  a  centinel,  while  the  other 

Solan- 
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Solan-Geefe  are  afleep,  gives  the  alarm  if 
an  enemy  fhould  approach,  and  that  a 
general  maffacre  may  be  eafily  made,  if 
this  centinel  be  furprifed  and  difpatched. 
The  prefent  St.  Kildians ,  deny  that  the 
fafety  of  the  whole  flock  depends  fo 
much  upon  the  vigilance  of  one  of  their 
number ;  but  they  told  me,  that  they  al¬ 
ways  underftand,  from  the  different  accents 
of  thefe  creatures,  or  from  the  different 
modulations  of  their  voices,  whether  they 
are  aftuated  by  hope  or  fear.  At  night 
while  the  creeping  fowlers  hear  them  cry 
Grog ,  Grog ,  they  continue  to  approach 
without  any  fears  of  alarming  them,  but 
as  foon  as  they  hear  Bir ,  Sir,  they  halt; 
if  the  fowls  who  were  alarmed  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  danger,  are  not  able  to  difcover 
the  enemy,  they  give  the  fignal  of  fecurity 
Grog,  Grog ,  the  fowlers  then  advance,  and 
lay  with  great  caution  the  firft  Solan-Goofe 
which  they  kill,  among  his  old  companions; 
and  the  St.  Kildians  have  given  me  repeat¬ 
ed  a  durances,  that  the  living  begin  to 

mourn 
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mourn  immediately  over  their  departed 
friend,  with  a  lamentable  tone  of  voice, 
examining  his  body  very  narrowly  with 
their  bills,  and  are  fo  deeply  affefted,  that 
the  fowlers  improve  their  forrow  and  con- 

fufion,  much  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  St.  Kilda  community  have  no  more 
than  a  fingle  boat,  which  muff  lie  idle  all 
winter,  and  is  filled  up  with  ftones  and 
earth  in  a  fecure  place,  to  prevent  the 
greateft  of  all  public  calamities,  that  of  its 
being  fwept  away  into  the  fea,  or  dafhed 
againft  a  rock  by  a  violent  gull  of  wind. 
About  the  middle  of  March ,  a  feleft  band 
of  adventurers  put  to  fea  in  this  boat,  and 
go  to  the  neighbouring  ifies,  upon  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  them  of  very  great  importance. 
This  is  the  feafon  for  catching  the  old  So¬ 
lan- Geefe  before  they  begin  to  lay;  they 
hunt  them  in  the  night  time,  through 
fteep,  and  (to  all  other  men  inacceffible) 
precipices;  as  many  as  are  not  intended 
for  immediate  confumption,  are  fecured 

within 
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within  the  little  houfes  or  barns,  more 
than  once  mentioned,  without  fait,  or 
ufmg  any  other  art  to  preferve  them, 
than  opening  their  backs,  and  wafhing 
them  clean.  They  go  upon  another  ex¬ 
pedition  to  thefe  ifles  about  the  middle  of 
May.  This  is  the  feafon  for  gathering  the 
eggs  of  the  Solan-Geefe,  all  of  that  kind 
that  fall  in  the  way  at  Boreray ,  and  Stack - 
in-Armin ,  excepting  thofe  that  are  foon  to 
be  confumed,  they  keep  in  their  little  ftone 
houfes.  Great  numbers  of  thefe  eggs  lie 
there,  till  the  month  of  July,  without  any 
care  taken  to  preferve  them,  an  art  which 
this  indelicate  people  would  moft  heartily 
defpife,  fhould  one  be  at  the  pains  to  in- 
ftrudt  them  in  it.  By  that  time  thefe  eggs 
mull  unavoidably  be  ofFenfive,  and  intoler¬ 
ably  fo,  to  the  fenfes  of  any  other  race  of 
men.  But  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Hirta ,  fuch  is  the  power  of  early  preju¬ 
dices,  and  inveterate  habits,  they  afford 
a  moft  agreeable  repaft.  It  is  furpri- 
£ing  enough,  that  the  tafte  of  this  peo- 
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pie  ftiould  be  fo  ftrangely  debauched  in' their 
appetites:  But  more  fo,  that  their  health  is 
not  in  the  leaf!:  affected,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  by  this  feemingly  pernicious  fort  of 
aliment. 

While  the  rocks  of  Boreray  and  Stack-in - 
Armin  are  thus  plundered,  all  the  eggs  laid 
in  the  rock  called  Lij ,  are  held  inviolably 
facred.  This  is  an  anciently  eftablifhed 
cuftom ;  and  fhould  any  one  break  it,  it  is 
■  the  univerfal  opinion,  that  the  whole  con  - 
ftitutionis  entirely  fubverted.  The  young 
Solan-Goofe  is  fit  for  ufe  in  the  month  of 
September ,  if  the  firft  egg  laid  by  the  old 
one  remains  untouched.  If  otherwife,  the 
young  fowl  is  not  fit  for  the  table  till  the 
month  of  October.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  community  have,  befides  the  rock 
of  Lij,  other  refources  in  this  way,  I  mean 
thofe  of  Boreray  and  Stack- in- Armin . 

Before  the  young  Solan-Geefe,  which 
they  call  Gong,  fly  off,  they  are  larger  than 

the 
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the  mothers,  and  excefllvely  fat.  The  fat 
on  their  breads  is  fometimes  three  inches 
deep  :  The  inhabitants  of  Hirta ,  have  a  me¬ 
thod  of  preferving  their  greefe  in  a  kind  of 
bag,  made  of  the  ftomach  of  the  old  Solan-1 
Goofe  caught  in  March.  In  their  language 
it  is  called  Gibain,  and  this  oily  kind  of 
;  thick  fubftance,  manufactured  in  their 
|  way,  they  ufe  by  way  of  fauce,  or  inftead 
:  of  butter,  among  their  porridge  and  Bum- 
:  mery.  In  the  adjacent  iilands  they  ad- 
1  minifter  this  oily  fubftance  to  their  cattle, 
if  feized  with  violent  colds,  or  obftinate 
:  coughs  ;  and  it  is  the  general  belief,  that 
|  the  application  of  the  Gibain ,  in  fuch  cafes 

I  has  a  very  good  effedl. 

Another  fea  fowl  highly  efteemed  in  this 
!  ifland*  is  the  Tulmer.  I  was  not  a  little 
:  entertained,  with  the  encomiums  they  be- 
]  flowed  on  this  bird.  ££  Can  the  world/" 

fi  •  a  $ 

|j  faid  one  of  the  molt  fenfible  men  at  Hirta 

I I  to  me,  “exhibit  a  more  valuable  comma- 

L  “  dity  ? 
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C£  ciity?  The  Tulmer  furnifhes  oil  for  the 
c<  lamp,  down  for  the  bed,  the  mo  ft  falu- 
C£  brious  food,  and  the  moft  efficacious 
tc  ointments  for  healing  wounds,  befides  a 
thoufand  other  virtues  of  which  he  is 
“  poffeffed,  which  I  have  not  time  to 
€<  enumerate.  But,  to  fay  all  in  one  word, 
cc  deprive  us  of  the  Tulmer,  and  St.  Kilda 
is  no  more.” 

This  bird  is  in  fize  much  the  fame  with 
an  ordinary  barn  hen,  but  his  legs  and 
wings  are  much  longer.  Over  the  back, 
wings  and  tail,  he  is  of  a  light  grey  colour: 
round  the  breaft  and  neck,  more  whitifh ; 
his  head  is  round,  his  neck  fhort  and  thick; 
his  bill  is  made  for  ftrength,  bending  in¬ 
wards,  pointed  like  that  of  an  eagle,  and 
in  length  about  an  inch  and  an  half.  He  i 
is  a  moft  ravenous  fowl,  and  feeds  only 
on  forrel  and  the  fat  of  ffih.  Pieces  of: 
whale,  and  feal  blubber,  are  often  found' 
in  his  neft. 


This: 
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This  fowl  lays  no  more  than  one  egg  in 
a  feafon,  being  peculiarly  fterile  among 
all  the  different  tribes  of  birds  that  haunt 
this  ifle.  It  is  obferved,  that  he  takes  re¬ 
venge  for  robbing  his  neft  of  this  egg.  So 
exquifitely  nice  are  his  feelings,  and  fo 
ft rong  his  refentment,  that  he  conceives  an 
unconquerable  averfion  for  his  neft  if  one 
breathes  over  it,  and  will  never  pay  it  any 
more  vifits :  For  this  reafon,  to  plunder 
his  neft,  or  to  offer  indignity  to  it,  is  in 
Hirta  a  high  crime  and  mifdemeanour. 

Every  one  who  is  poffefted  of  a  bit  of 
I  land  there,  has  a  proportionable  fhare  of 
\  the  rocks  in  which  the  fowls  hatch.  The 
|  divifions  are  made  with  a  ftngular  ex  aft  ~ 
nefs.  The  fmalleft  encroachment  on  a  Sta 
\  Kildians  property,  in  thefe  rocks,  is  by  an. 

5  ancient  cuftom  feverely  punifhed. 

The  young  ones  of  this  fpecies,  are  in 
]  feafon  about  the  beginning  of  Augujl .  This 
|  is  the  term  at  which  the,  tenant  takes 

L  2  pof- 
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pofiefiion  of  his  farm,  and  this  fowl  may 
he  properly  enough  called  the  firft  fruits  of 
it.  How  foon  the  young  Tulmer  is  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  neft,  he  endeavours  to  dif- 
eoncert  the  enemy,  by  fpouting  out  a 
quantity  of  oil  at  his  wide  noftrils,  which 
he  fquirts  away  dire&ly  into  the  face  and 
eyes  of  the  fowler  5  and  this  inftinftive 
ftratagem  gives  him  frequently  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  his  efcape.  But  thofe  who 
are  verfed  in  this  diver  fion,  take  all  pof- 
fible  precautions  to  furprize  him ;  the 
more  fo,  that  they  think  the  oil,  fur- 
nifhed  by  this  fowl,  incomparably  pre¬ 
cious,  and  for  that  reafon  wall  exert  the 
whole  power  of  their  fkill  and  dexte¬ 
rity  to  fave  it.  Yet  in  fpite  of  all  their 
care,  the  fowlers  are  totally  befmeared 
with  it,  and  any  part  of  their  cloaths, 
that  is  touched  by  an  oil  fo  fpirituous,  wall 
burn  like  a  candle.  Every  Tulmer  yields 
near  an  Englijh  pint  of  this  liquid  fub-n 
fiance,  which  drops  out  at  the  noftrils  of  i 
the  fowl  wdrile  warm,  and  a  confiderable: 

quan-- 
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:  quantity  of  it  is  annually  preferved  in  the 

!ifle.  Of  the  fowls  themfelves,  every  family 
has  a  great  number  falted  in  calks  for 
I  winter  provifions,  and  the  amount  of  the 

(whole  is  about  twelve  barrels. 

The  third  fpecies  of  the  Uirta  birds, 
that  deferve  a  particular  defeription,  is 
there  called  Lavie,  and  ought  perhaps  to 
Hand  foremod  on  the  lift,  as  they  are  the 
earlied  vifitants  in  February ,  and  bring  to 
the  ifland  the  aufpicious  prefages  of  their 
approaching  felicity. 

No  fooner  do  thefe  thrice  welcome 
harbingers  of  plenty  and  univerfal  hap- 
pinefs  appear  on  the  coad,  than  the 
mod  confiderable  perfons  in  this  fmali 
date  affemble  together,  to  congratulate 
one  another  on  this  great  occafion,  and 
withal  to  fettle  the  operations  of  their 
campaign.  With  this  view  they  divide 
their  people  into  parties,  made  up  of  their 
abled  fowlers:  They  who  fudain  that  high 

L  3  cha- 
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character,  are  thofe  experienced  men  who 
manage  the  ropes,  to  be  hereafter  defcrib- 
ed,  clamber  through  the  mod:  tremendous 
rocks,  and  ftalk  there,  with  the  greatefl 
addrefs  and  intrepidity.  On  the  firft  ac- 
quifltion  of  this  prey,  the  people  feaft  very 
lovingly  together,  the  heart  of  every  one 
overflowing  with  joy. 

The  Lavie  in  fize  refembles  a  duck, 
though  rather  longer,  and  hardly  fo  thick : 
He  is  black  above,  the  whole  bread:  and 
belly  white,  with  a  circle  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  round  the  neck ;  the  bill  is  black  and 
fharp  at  the  point;  the  egg  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  bird  I  have  compared  it  to,  and 
mod:  beautifully  variegated  with  a  great 
diverfity  of  colours,  black,  white  and  red, 
blue,  green  and  yellow;  and  what  to  me 
was  furprizing,  fcarce  any  two  of  them 
very  like  one  another. 

This  fowl  builds  nothing  in  the  way  of 
neft,  but  lays  her  egg  on  the  fhelf  of  a  bare 

rock, 
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rock,  where  file  plants  it  in  fo  very  nice  a 
manner,  that  if  once  touched,  one  will  find 
it  impoflible  to  fix  it  in  the  fame  place 
again.  So  flender  is  the  hold  thefe  eggs 
have  of  the  rock,  that  they  tumble  down 
into  the  fea  in  thick  fhowers,  if  the  fowls 
are  furprized,  fo  as  to  ftart  away  in  a 
hurry. 

As  foon  as  the  Lavie  is  difeovered  on 
the  coaft,  the  heroes  who  have  formerly 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fuch  feats,  go 
down,  with  the  help  of  their  ropes,  into 
the  well  known  fhelves  of  thofe  rocks, 
each  having  a  broad  piece  of  linnen,  or  any 
thing  remarkably  white,  fixed  on  his  bread. 
This  operation  is  done  in  the  night  time: 
The  bird  miftaking  an  objeft  fo  confpicuous 
for  a  part  of  the  rock,  endeavours  to  cling 
to  it,  and  is  immediately  caught  and  dis¬ 
patched.  In  this  pofture  the  fowler  con¬ 
tinues  till  about  the  dawn  :  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  whatever  his  fuccefs  may  be,  he 
makes  the  wonted  fignal,  that  is^  he  pulls 

L  4  the 
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the  rope  at  which  his  life  hangs:  His  com¬ 
panion  who  ftands  above,  takes  care  in  the 
firft  place  to  fecure  the  prey,  which  fome- 
times  confifts  of  no  lefs  than  four  hundred 
LavieS;  and  once  that  is  done,  helps  or 
hauls  up  the  adventurer,  who  is  not  with¬ 
out  reafon  highly  extolled  for  his  prowefs, 
and  moft  graciouily  received  by  all  his 
friends. 

As  the  St.  Kildians  have  for  many  ages 
fifed  this  art,  it  has  become  to  them  a  very 
ft m pie  one.  But  to  a  ftranger  who  makes 
any  reflections,  it  muft  be  not  a  little  fur- 
prizing,  that  any  one  of  the  more  antient 
natives,  fhould  have  had  ingenuity  enough 
to  devife  the  ftratagem  of  the  white  cloath, 
or  plant  himfelf  in  a  fhelf  in  the  night 
time,  with  any  reafonable  expectation  of 
intercepting  a  creature  made  for  flying. 

What  the  true  Englijh  name  of  the  Lavie 
may  be,  I  know  not  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  There  are  two  forts  of  migra¬ 
ting 
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ting  tea  birds,  which  breed  in  Ramfey  ifland, 
on  the  coaft  of  Pembroke-Jhire ,  one  of  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Eligug  or  Shouty 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Rarorbil.  From 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Lhoyd  of  thefe 
two  fpecies,  in  his  fupplement  to  Cambdens 
Rritanniciy  under  the  article,  Dimeta ,  an 
account  rather  too  indiftindl,  I  conclude 
that  the  St,  Kilda  Lavie,  is  either  the  23//- 
gug  or  Rarorbil  of  the  Englijh  and  Weljb . 

The  Bougir  of  Hirta ,  is  by  fome  called 
the  Coulterneb,  and  by  others  the  Puffin : 
This  is  a  very  fine  fprightly  bird,  in  fize 
much  like  a  pigeon :  It  feems  to  be  con- 
fcious  of  its  own  beauty,  cocking  its  head 
very  fmartly,  and  affuming  great  airs 
of  majefty:  Its  colour  is  black  on  the 
outer  parts,  and  about  the  bread:,  red  and 
white:  The  legs  are  red,  and  the  beak  fa- 
fhioned  like  a  coulter,  edged  above,  and 
moft  charmingly  painted  with  red  and  yel¬ 
low  below. 


In- 
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Incredible  flights  of  thefe  Puffins  flut¬ 
ter,  during  the  whole  fummer  feafon, 
round  about  St.  Kilda  and  the  two  ifles 
pertaining  to  it:  fometimes  they  cover 
whole  plots  of  ground,  and  fometimes 
while  on  wing,  involve  every  thing  below 
them  in  darknefs,  like  a  fmall  cloud  of  lo- 

■  t  . 

cufts  in  another  country. 

There  are  two  different  fpecies  of  them, 
the  one  larger  and  the  other  fmaller,  with 
fome  other  marks  of  diverflty,  fcarce  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  pointed  out ;  their  feathers 
are  the  fofteft  produced  here;  their  eggs 
are  white,  and  of  much  the  fame  bignefs 
with  thofe  of  a  hen. 

The  people  of  this  ifle  live  moftly  all 
the  fummer,  on  the  two  kinds  of  this  fowl, 
together  with  eggs  of  various  forts ;  and  I 
fliall  make  no  difficulty  of  affirming,  that 
the  place  could  eafily  afford  enough  of 
thefe  different  articles,  to  fupport  two 

thoufand 
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thoufand  perfons  more  during  that  fea- 
fon. 

Here  I  mutt  remark,  that  every  place 
has  advantages  peculiar  to  itfelf.  If  other 
countries  are  furniflied  with  a  variety  of 
the  luxuries,  St.  Kilda  poffefles  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  the  necefiaries  of  life. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  the  obfcureft 
illand  in  the  world,  have  ftrong  proofs  of 
the  equal  difpenfations  of  Providence.  The 
Lavie  vifits  them  mod  feafonably  in  the 
month  of  February ,  when  their  frefh  mut¬ 
ton  and  bread  are  perhaps  nearly  ex- 
haufted,  and  continues  to  furnifh  plen¬ 
tiful  repafts  till  the  Solan  Geefe  appear 
in  March .  Thefe  fupply  their  wants  till 
they  begin  to  lay.  Then  are  thefe  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  Puffins  and  a  variety  of  eggs. 
When  their  appetites  are  cloyed  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  this  food,  the  falubrious 

.k 

Tulmer,  and  their  favourite  young  Solan- 
Goofe,  crown  their  humble  boards  with 


gran- 
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grander  entertainments,  and  hold  out  all 
autumn  over:  In  winter  they  have  gene- 
rally  a  greater  flock  of  bread,  mutton  and 
failed  fowl,  than  they  are  able  to  confume: 
I  fliall  fpeak  elfewhere  of  the  fifli  very  li¬ 
berally  furnilhed  by  their  feas.  Upon 
the  whole,  in  fpite  of  hard  ufage,  and 
peculiar  difadvantages,  they  feed  more 
luxurioufly,  if  that  be  a  part  of  human  fe¬ 
licity,  than  perhaps  any  fmall  or  great  na¬ 
tion  of  Slaves ,  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a 
very  curious  fowl,  fometimes  feen  upon 
this  coafl,  and  an  abfolute  ftranger,  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  in  every  other  part  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  men  of  llirta  call  it  the  Gare- 
fowl,  corruptly  perhaps  inftead  of  R are- 
fowl,  a  name  probably  given  it  by  fome 
one  of  thofe  foreigners,  whom  either  choice 
or  neceffity  drew  into  this  fecure  region. 
This  bird  is  above  four  feet  in  length, 
from  the  bill  to  the  extremities  of  its  feet; 


its 
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its  wings  are  in  proportion  to  its  fize  very 
fhort,  fo  that  they  can  hardly  poife  or  flip- 
port  the  weight  of  its  very  large  body.  His 
legs,  neck,  and  bill  are  extremely  long;  it 
lays  the  egg,  which  according  to  the  account 
given  me,  exceeds  that  of  a  goofe,  no  lefs 
than  the  latter  exceeds  the  egg  of  a  hen, 
dole  by  the  fea  mark,  being  incapable  on 
account  of  its  bulk,  to  foar  up  to  the 
cliffs.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the  month 
of  July.  The  St .  Kildians  do  not  receive 
an  annual  vifit  from  this  ftrange  bird,  as 

from  all  the  reft  in  the  lift,  and  from 
many  more.  It  keeps  at  a  diftance  from 
them,  they  know  not  where,  for  a  courfe 
of  years.  From  what  land  or  ocean  it 
makes  its  uncertain  voyages  to  their  ifle,  is 
perhaps  a  my  fiery  in  nature.  A  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  been  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  according  to  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  of  him,  he  muft  be  the  Penguin 
of  that  clime,  a  fowl  that  points  out  the 
proper  foundings  to  feafaring  people. 


At 
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At  Hirta  is  too  frequently  feen,  and  very 
feverely  felt,  a  large  fea-gull,  which  is 
detefted  by  every  St.  Kildian .  This  mif- 
ehievous  bird  deftroys  every  egg  that 
falls  in  its  way,  very  often  the  young 
fowls,  and  fometimes  the  weakeft  of  the 
old.  It  is  hardly  poflible  to  exprefs  the 
hatred  with  which  this  otherwife  good  na- 
tured  people,  purfue  thefe  gulls.  If  one 
happen  to  mention  them,  it  throws  their 
whole  blood  into  a  ferment :  ferpents  are 
not  at  all  fuch  deteftable  objects  any  where 
elfe. 

They  exert  their  whole  ftrength  of  in- 
duftry  and  fkill  to  get  hold  of  this  cruel 
enemy,  a  talk  very  far  from  being 
eafy,  as  they  are  no  lefs  vigilant  than 
wicked:  If  caught,  they  outvie  one  an¬ 
other  in  torturing  this  imp  of  hell  to 
death ;  fuch  is  the  emphatical  language  in 
which  they  exprefs  an  adtion  fo  grateful 
to  their  vindictive  fpirit :  They  pluck  out 

his 
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his  eyes,  few  his  wings  together,  and  fend 
him  a  drift:  To  eat  any  of  its  eggs,  tho* 
among  the  largeft  and  befl  their  Ifle 
affords,  would  be  accounted  a  moft  flagi¬ 
tious  action,  and  worthy  of  a  monfter 
only:  They  extraft  the  meat  out  of  the 
fhell  and  leave  that  quite  empty  in  the 
neft:  The  gull  fits  upon  it  till  (he  pines 
away. 

This  fowl  is  perfectly  white  in  the  breaft 
'and  downwards,  blueifh  along  the  back, 
and  black  in  the  wings:  It  is  of  the 
fea«maw  kind,  and  equal  in  fize  to  a 
Solan-Goofe,  or  nearly  fo:  They  call  it 
Tuliac  in  St.  Hilda ;  but  in  the  other 
weftern  ifles  it  goes  under  a  differed 
name. 

It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  thought  mine- 
ceffary,  by  this  time,  to  give  a  minute  de¬ 
tail  of  all  the  other  more  ignoble  or  ufelefs 
tribes  of  fea  and  land  fowl,  that  frequent 

the 
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the  St.  Kilda  rocks  and  ifles.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  them :  One  fpecies,  nume¬ 
rous  enough,  is  called  the  Sgrobir,  and 
and  another  the  Afhilag:  Sea-magpyes  are 
here,  and  what  is  much  ftranger,  mag- 
pyes  have  been  in  the  ifle,  more  than  once, 
though  very  feldom  in  any  other  part  of 
the  weftern  i®buda:  There  are  herons, 
curlews,  pigeons,  plovers,  befides  the  fmall 
claffes  of  fparrows,  larks,  ftarlins  and 
wrens.  How  thefe  little  birds,  I  mean 
the  wrens  particularly,  could  have  flown 
thither,  or  whether  they  went  accidentally 
in  boats,  I  leave  undetermined.  Should 
it  be  aflerted  here,  that  St.  Kildians  have 
by  the  dint  of  ftalking  caught  herons, 

m 

that  is  the  moil  watchful  fowls  in  the 
world,  I  am  afraid  the  ftory  would  hardly 
be  credited,  though  the  fact  feems  to  be 
very  well  attefted. 

At  Hirta  are  feme  ravens  of  the  largefl 
fort,  and  a  few  eagles,  which  though  very 

per- 
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pernicious  elfe where,  are  perfectly  harm- 
ilefs  here,  the  reafon  I  conceive  muft  be, 
that  their  neceffities  are  more  than  fuffi- 
ciently  fupplied  by  the  inexhauftable  ftores 
of  eggs,  that  muft  every  other  moment  fail 
in  their  way.  This  muft  be  the  cafe  in 
fummer.  How  they  procure  their  food  in 
winter  is  a  queftion  which  one  will  find 
fome  greater  difficulty  in  refolving,  unlefs 
•we  take  it  for  granted  that  they  make  fre¬ 
quent  excurfions  into  the  neighbouring 
;ifles. 

*  *  x 
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Of  Augurs  and  Aufpices. 

OME  different  tribes  of  the  Hirta 


LJr  birds,  particularly  the  Tulmer,  the 
large  Sea-Gull  and  fmaller  Maws,  quit 
their  native  element  upon  certain  occa- 
lions,  and  retire  to  the  land.  Here  they 
flutter  about  the  fields,  or  hover  above  the 
houfes*  and  as  if  highly  diffatisfied  with 
their  condition,  fhift  every  moment  from 
place  to  place,  now  rifing  up  and  im¬ 
mediately  lighting  upon  the  ground,  or 
threatning  to  do  fo.  This  phenomenon  is 
by  the  St*  Kildians ,  and  all  the  other  ifland- 
ers  reckoned  an  infallible  prognoftic  of  an 
approaching  tempeft.  That  the  fame 
opinion  prevailed  among  the  antients,  with 
regard  to  fome  of  thefe  fowls,  is  plain 
from  thofe  lines  of  Virgil  in  the  firft  book 
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of  the  Georgies,  which  I  fhail  give  the 
reader  in  Wartoris  translation. 

From  the  frail  bark  that  ploughs  the  raging  main. 
The  greedy  waves  unwillingly  refrain ; 

When  loud  the  cormorant  fcreams  and  feeks  the  land2 
And  coots  and  fea-gulls  fport  upoil  the  fand. 

Here  the  learned  gentleman  diftinguifiies 
the  Coot  from  the  Sea-gull  (though  his 
author  confines  his  obfervation  to  the  Tu~ 
lica  only)  not  without  reafon  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  as  that  general  word  comprehends 
lander  it  more  than  one  fpecies  of  the  fame 
kind.  Another  remark  I  fliall  take  the  li¬ 
berty  to  make  is,  that  the  vocable  mergi 
belongs  very  properly  to  a  great  variety  of 
diving  birds,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
Hirta  Tulmer,  without  any  violence  as 
well  as  to  any  one  elfe.  I  add  further  that 
the  firft  of  thefe  words,  Tulica  is  the  very 
name  commonly  given  in  the  Galic  tongue 
to  the  Sea-Maw,  if  we  only  leave  out  the 
Roman  termination:  Nor  need  one  be  fur- 
prized  at  this,  or  at  any  other  fimilarity 
of  the  fame  kind.  To  refoive  the  thing 

M  2  into 
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into  an  accidental  agreement  of  founds  is 
far  from  being  reafonable.  Some  Celtic 
nations  had  more  than  once  over-run  Italy: 
They  poffeffed  a  confiderable  part  of  it 
for  a  very  long  time,  I  mean  the  Cifalpine 
Gaul ,  and  mu  ft  of  courfe  have  left  many 
vocables  of  their  language  behind  them. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  never  made 
a  conqueft  of  thofe  countries  in  which  the 
Galic  prevails,  and  therefore  we  may  with 
reafon  conclude,  that  Italy  muft  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  vocable  now  in  queftion  from 
the  Celtic ,  of  which  the  Galic  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  dialect. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjeCt  of  prog- 
noftications.  The  iflanders  in  general 
poffefs  the  art  of  predicting  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  perhaps  in  much  greater 
perfection  than  many  of  thofe  who  are 
beyond  doubt  fuperior  to  them  in  fome 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  Every 
one  muft  be  fenfible  that  this  fcience,  is 
in  many  inftances  highly  beneficial  to  a 

in 
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people  whole  bufmefs  leads  them  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Tea,  however  fallacious  it 
may  be  on  fome  occafions.  Of  that  mat¬ 
ter  men  of  fenfe  may  judge  as  they  pleafe; 
but  fo  it  is  that  the  67.  Kildians  and  their 
neighbours  owe  much  of  their  knowledge 
:  in  this  way,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  to 
I  the  obfervations  they  and  their  predeceffors 
have  made  on  the  fereamings,  flight,  and 
other  motions  of  birds,  and  more  efpecially 
!  on  their  migrations  from  one  place  to  an- 
j  other. 

1  *  v 

The  truly  philofophical  manner  in  which 
I  the  great  Latin  poet  has  accounted  for  the 
joyful  croakings  of  the  raven  fpecies,  upon 
a  favourable  change  of  weather,  will  in 
i  my  apprehenfion,  point  out  at  the  fame 
1  time  the  true  natural  caufes  of  that  fpirit 
I  of  divination,  with  regard  to  dorms  of 
H  wind,  rain,  or  fnow,  by  which  the  fea~ 

Igull,  tulmer,  cormorant,  heron,  crow, 

plover,  and  other  birds  are  actuated  fome- 
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time  before  the  change  comes  on*.  It 
is  no  unpardonable  prefumption  in  me, 
to  think  that  all  the  commentators  and 
tranflators,  that  fell  in  my  way,  have 
fpoiled  the  beauty  of  that  paffage,  and 
miftaken  its  grammatical  conftruflion.  I 
fhall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  tran- 
Hating  it  in  my  way;  The  poet  is  enume¬ 
rating  the  various  figns  of  approaching 
fair  weather.  The  ravens  afford  one  of 
thefe  prognoftics.  Our  author  then  ex- 

*  Turn  liquidas  corvi  preiTo  ter  gutture  voces 
Aut  quater  ingeminat ;  et  faepe  cubilibus  altis, 
Nefcio  qua  praeter  folitum  dulcedine  laeti 
Inter  fe  foliis  ftrepitant  (juvat  imbribus  actis 
Progeniem  parvam  dulcefque  revifere  nidos) 

Haud  equidem,  credo,  quia  fit  divinitus  illis 
Ingenium,  aut  rerum  fata  prudentia  major; 

Verum  ubi  tempeftas  et  caeli  mobilis  humor 
Mutavere  vias,  et  Jupiter  humidus  auftris 
Denfat,  erant  quae  rara  modo,  et  quae  denfa,  relaxat 
Vertuntur  fpecies  animorum,  et  pedtora  motus 
Nunc  alios,  alios,  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat 
Concipiunt :  Hinc  ille  avium  concentus  in  agris, 

Et  lae tae  pecudes,  et  ovantes  gutture  corvi. 

Georg,  I.  book  v.  410,  &C. 

plains 


plains  the  manner  how,  and  the  reafon 
why. 

cc  Then  the  ravens,  comprefling  their 
u  throats  three  or  four  times,  re-double 
c*  fhriller  notes ;  and  often  in  their  lofty 
“  bed-rooms  ruftle  together  again  ft  the 
<c  leaves,  elated  by  I  know  not  what  plea- 
<c  fure  beyond  their  ufual  mood,  (to 
u  revifit  their  tender  off-fpring  and  dear 
<£  nefts,  after  thofe  fhowers  which  con- 
cc  fined  them  too  long  there  are  fpent 
16  away  gives  them  the  higheft  fatisfac- 
“  tion)  not  indeed,  according  to  my  opi~ 
cc  nion,  becaufe  they  are  infpired  with 
“  prefcience  by  the  Gods,  nor  becaufe  Fate 
(t  has  given  them  a  more  extenfive  know- 
“  ledge  of  things  than  moft  other  beings 
ct  have  received:  Not  foj  but,  after  the 

ftormy  wind  and  the  changeful  water  of 
“  the  Iky,  fhali  have  altered  their  courfes, 
*  and  after  the  God  of  Rain  condenfes, 
iC  with  the  help  of  the  dark  foutherly 

M  4  <c  winds^ 
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“  winds,  thofe  things  which  were  juft  be- 

"  fore  rare,  and  ratifies  what  vvas  denfe, 

% 

“  the  ideas  formed  by  thofe  Beings,  which 
<c  have  a  principle  of  fenfe  and  cogi- 
<c  tation,  take  a  new  turn,  and  their 
<c  fouls  receive  different  impreflions,  very. 
<c  different  from  thofe  they  had  within 
cc  them  when  the  wind  was  driving  the 
<£  clouds  about :  Hence  it  is  that  the  birds 
<c  join  in  concert  through  the  fields:  Hence 
“  it  is  that  the  cattle  rejoice,  and  hence  is 
<c  the  ovation  of  the  ravens  throat.” 

;>  .  .  t  ;  .  -k  ;  S  .  J' 

A  f  y','  >  ‘  * 

The  poet  has  taken  the  liberty  here,  like 
an  honeft  Free-thinker,  to  examine  with 
candor  and  to  cenfure  with  great  modefly 
the  eftablifhed  belief  of  ages.  Fie  had  too 
much 'fenfe,  and  too  little  fuperftition,  to 
account  for  the  prefages  of  birds,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  variations  of  the  weather, 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
Augurs  of  his  own  and  other  countries.. 
He  did  not  believe  like  the  followers  of 
Plato,  that  ravens  were  enabled  by  Apollo 
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or  any  other  God,  to  predidt  future  events ; 
nor  could  he  think  like  the  Stoics,  that  fate 
did  give*  or  could  have  given,  a  greater 

fiiare  of  natural  knowledge  to  them,  than 

v  ■-  -*=  ----- 

had  been  allowed  to  other  Beings.  He  re- 
jedts  the  fy  (terns  of  thefe  two  feels,  as  far 
as  this  point  was  concerned,  and  follows 
that  of  Epicurus .  In  lliort,  he  refolves 
the  prognoftications  of  ravens,  not  into 
an  extraordinary  interpofition  of  Heaven, 
nor  into  the  capricious  humour  of  a  blind 
fatality,  but  into  plain  phyfical  caufes, 
the  influence  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
different  preilures  of  this  atmofphere,  or 
in  other  words,  the  different  directions 
given  by  nature  to  the  clouds,  winds,  and 

w  -  .  t  ...  .  . 

waters  above,  will  make  different  impref- 
fions  on  the  fpirits  of  animals  or  birds,  fo 
as  to  give  them  a  new  turn.  A  change  or 
contrariety  of  impreffions,  will  unavoid¬ 
ably  produce^  a  contrariety  of  motions, 
will  produce  new  images,  new  paflions, 
new  affections,  in  a  word,  a  new  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind.  From  thefe  various  and  in- 


com- 
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compatible  images,  paffions  and  affections, 
we  are  to  account  for  thofe  hours  of  dul- 
nefs  and  good  humour,  for  thofe  exulting 
fongs,  melancholly  ditties,  obftinate  filence, 
frequent  migrations,  and  other  inconfiften- 
cies  by  which  Birds  exprefs  their  internal 
feelings  at  different  times. 

Every  difcerning  perfon  that  lives  in 
the  country,  efpecialiy  if  near  the  Sea, 
mult  have  obferved,  that  feveral  claffes  of 
the  feathered  kind  are  taught  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  fouls  and  bodies^  to  forefee 
the  changes  of  the  weather  and  obferva- 
tions  of  the  fame  kind  muff  have  been 
made  by  mankind  in  ancient  times.  But 
whether  the  art  of  divining,  by  Birds  in 

another  way,  began  in  Gbaldcea ,  Phrygia  or 
Greece ,  whether  it  w^as  invented  by  Pro¬ 
metheus  or  Melampus ,  by  cPireJias ,  or  any 
one  elfe  that  has  been  reputed  the  father 
of  it,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  and  idle 
to  enquire. 
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I  know  fome  men  have  derived  the  origin 
of  this  fcience,  and  of  navigation  together 
with  it,  from  Noah s  raven,  pigeon  and 
ark;  But  without  going  fo  far  back, 
we  may  eafily  find  out  the  true  beginning 
of  Auguries  and  Aufpices,  in  the  plain  fub- 
ject  now  before  us.  Some  men  of  un¬ 
common  fagacity,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay, 
who,  or  where,  faw  reafon  to  conclude 
from  many  fenfible  obfervations,  that  cer¬ 
tain  birds  by  their  motions  and  accents, 
prognofticated  winds  and  rain,  while  others 
foretold,  in  another  manner,  funney  days 
and  ferene  weather.  They  feeing  their 
own  obfervations  confirmed  very  frequent¬ 
ly  by  correfponding  events,  and  milled  by 
that  fuperftition  which  is  inherent  in  human 
nature,  thought  that  all  fuch  birds  muft 
have  been  divinely  infpired:  But  as  the 
predictions,  which  came  from  them,  were 
partly  favourable  to  mankind,  and  partly 
otherwife,  they  found  it  reafonable  to  di¬ 
vide  thefe  ominous  birds  into  two  claffes, 
the  lucky  and  unlucky ,  On  the  unmeaning 

actions 
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addons  or  idlenefs  of  fuch  filly  birds;  on 
their  filence,  fmging,  chirping,  chattering 
and  croaking,  on  their  feeding  or  abfti- 
nence,  on  their  flying  to  the  right  hand  or 
left,  was  founded  an  art:  Which  from  a 
low  and  fimple  beginning  grew  to  an  im- 
menfe  height,  and  gained  a  furprizing  de¬ 
gree  of  credit  in  a  deluded  world. 

I  am  not  able  to  recoiled!  any  paffage  in 
our  facred  volumes,  from  which  it  can  be 
naturally  enough  inferred,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  or  Phoenicians ,  the  Ifraelites  or  Amo- 
rites ,  the  Chaldaans ,  or  any  other  Eaftern 
nation,  however  fuperftitioufly  inclined  all 
thefe  were,  did  pradiife  this  kind  of  divi¬ 
nation.  We  read  frequently,  in  the  books 
of  Mofes  and  el  few  here,  of  wizards,  necro¬ 
mancers,  inchanters,  magicians,  footh- ' 
flyers,  charmers  and  obfervers  of  times, 
of  thofe  who  confulted  familiar  fpirits  and 
witches:  Of  confulting  the  liver  or  en¬ 
trails  of  a  beaft,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Extif- 
picium  of  the  Latins ;  of  confulting  arrows, 

rods 
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rods  or  wands,  the  Rahdomanteia  of  the 
Greeks ,  we  read  in  Ezekiel  and  Hofea . 
But  concerning  augurs  and  aufpices  we 
have  nothing,  I  think,  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament.  From  this  confideration  one 
will  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  the  true 
canon  of  the  Old  Teft ament  was  corn- 
pleated  before  this  art  was  known  to  the 
oriental  nations,  or  at  lead:  to  the  Jews: 
If  fo,  this  foolifh  fcience  was  probably  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Scythians  of  the  north,  or 
rather  by  the  Celtic  nations  of  the  weft  $ 
and  by  them  communicated  to  the  Tufcans, 
the  great  patrons  and  improvers  of  it,  or 
perhaps  firft  to  the  Greeks .  Be  this  how  it 
will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Gauls  and  Ger¬ 
mans  were  remarkably  addicted  to  it ;  and 
from  either  of  thefe,  or  both,  it  made  its 
way  into  the  feveral  parts  of  Britain . 

As  ignorance  was  the  mother  of  that 
devotion  which  the  judicious  part  of  man¬ 
kind  paid  to  augurs  and  their  ridiculous 
craft  *,  it  will  be  naturally  fufpedted,  that 

the 
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the  Highlanders  muft  have  had  extraofdis 
nary  regard  for  thofe  of  that  profeffion.  I 
confefs,  this  fufpicion  is  far  from  being  ill 
founded.  Within  lefs  than  a  century 
back  there  were  fome  impoftors  in  that 
country,  fhamelefs  enough  to  boaft  of  their 
fkill  in  underftanding  the  language  of 
birds,  like  Apollonius  fyanceus  j  nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  there  were  found  in  that 
part  of  this  kingdom  men  foolifh  enough 
to  honour  and  reward  thefe  pretenders. 

Of  infpired  birds,  ravens  were  accounted 
the  moft  prophetical.  Accordingly,  in  the 
language  of  that  diftriCt,  T 0  have  the  fore¬ 
fight  of  a  raven ,  is  to  this  day  a  proverbial 
expreffion,  denoting  a  preternatural  faga- 
city  in  predicting  fortuitous  events.  But 
the  fame  fuperftitious  conceit  prevailed 
among  the  more  learned  nations  of  Greece 
and  Italy .  Ravens  were  facred  there  to 
Apollo ,  the  great  patron  of  augurs,  and 
were  called  the  companions  and  attendants 
of  that  God, 


In 
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In  former  times,  it  was  the  univerfal  be¬ 
lief  of  the  vulgar  in  the  Wejlern  IJles ,  that 
ominous  birds,  of  one  kind  or  other,  but 
generally  of  the  more  aufpicious  fort, 
hovered  about  every  great  family,  feme 
time  before  any  confiderable  perfon  there 
was  to  die.  Thefe  birds  were  accounted 
the  genii  of  thefe  who  were  to  leave  this 
world,  or  meflengers  lent  from  the  other 
world,  with  timely  intimations  of  their  ap¬ 
proaching  ead.  How  foon  the  perfon  had 
expired,  the  ominous  bird  immediately  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  or  if  the  fowl  was  deftroyed  by 
fome  markfman,  or  by  any  other  accident, 
the  devoted  man  immediately  expired. 


Thefe  harbingers  of  death  were  generally 
crows,  ravens,  kites,  fea-maws,  doves  or 
fparrows,  and  Sometimes  Arrange  birds 
feen  only  on  fuch  melancholy  occasions. 
If  thefe  feathered  prophets  were  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  here  was  a  proof  equal  to  a 
revelation  fent  from  above,  that  the  de¬ 
parting  perfon  was  to  be  infallibly  tranf- 
3  lated 
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lated  into  heaven :  If  otherwife,  the  dire¬ 
ful  omen  was  thought  to  foredoom  him* 

* 

without  mercy,  to  the  regions  of  dark- 
nefs  and  endlefs  farrow. 

* 

Fooiiih  reveries  of  this  kind  are  the 
growth  of  all  countries.  Some  writers 
tell  us,  that  a  great  number  of  crows  flut¬ 
tered  about  Ciceros  head,  on  the  very  day 

»  -  »  *  • 

he  was  murdered  by  the  ungrateful  Popi* 
lius  Lanas,  as  if  to  warn  him  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  fate  ;  and  that  one  of  them,  af¬ 
ter  having  made  its  way  into  his  chamber, 
pulled  away  his  very  bed  cloathes,  from  a 
folicitude  for  his  fafety  $  and  according  to 
the  author  of  the  JEneid ,  the  folitary  owl 
foretold  the  tragical  end  of  the  unhappy 
Dido .  Suetonius,  who  took  it  into  his 
head  to  relate  all  the  imaginary  prodi¬ 
gies  that  preceded  the  deaths  of  his 
twelve  Cajars ,  in  a  very  dull  narrative,  ne¬ 
ver  miffes  an  opportunity  fo  favourable  of 
doing  juftice  to  the  prophetical  charadter 
of  fome  one  bird  or  other.  It  is  furprifing 

that 
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that  'Tacitus )  a  perfon  of  the  deepeft  un- 
derftanding,  and  no  great  friend  to  reli- 
gion,  fhould  have  given  into  the  fame 
folly.  But  men  of  that  complexion  are 
upon  occafions  abundantly  fuperftitious, 
and  profeffed  atheifts  have  fometimes  been 
fo. 

According  to  a  conceit  that  prevailed 
fome  time  ago  in  the  Highlands ,  the 
birds,  which  were  trailed  with  the  ho¬ 
nourable  employment  of  prognofticating 
the  death  of  great  men,  placed  them- 
feives  near  their  houfes,  and  fometimes 
took  the  liberty  to  Hand  on  the  threfh- 
hold,  or  to  lie  in  a  window.  But  the 
meflengers  of  the  feathered  kind,  which 
were  made  to  ftoop  down  to  the  low  em¬ 
ployment  of  ferving  thofe  of  the  poorer 
fort  in  the  fame  way,  were  obliged  to  keep 
at  a  reafonable  diftance  from  houfes,  to 
roam  about  from  place  to  place,  and  to 
litter  their  predictions  in  the  night  time 
only.  Thole  ignoble  genii  moftly  haunted 

N  the 
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the  roads  leading  to  the  churchyard,  and 
there  fcreamed  loudly.  If  their  inhar¬ 
monious  voices  were  heard  in  the  firfl 
part  of  the  night,  the  perfons  to  whom 
thefe  goblins  belonged  were  undoubtedly 
near  the  gates  of  death :  If  otherwife, 
they  had  a  chance  of  furviving  thefe  pre¬ 
monitions,  for  fome  years :  Meantime, 

* 

there  were  fome,  who  upon  hearing  the 
fhrieks  of  the  inaufpicious  birds,  knew 
immediately  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
belonged. 

It  happened  fometimes  that  two  of  thefe 
unlucky  monitors,  meeting  in  a  place  which 
lay  clofe  to  the  burying  ground,  fought 
a  molt  defperate  battle  :  It  was  thought, 
that  the  fray  muft  have  been  occafioned  by 
a  point  of  honour,  each  of  them  being 
ambitious  to  have  the  precedency,  or  the 
ill-natured  fatisfadlion  of  bringing  his  man 
to  his  grave  before  any  other.  This  was 
the  general  opinion.  But  fome  who  would 
be  thought  more  fhrewd  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours, 


. 
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bours,  maintained  ftiffiy,  and  with  the  fame 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  each  of  thefe 
birds  ftudied  to  ward  off  the  impending 
blow,  from  the  perfon  in  whom  he  was 
interefted. 

We  are  told  by  Cicero  *,  that  all  kings', 
nations  and  tribes  made  ufe  of  aufpices. 
The  fame  great  Author  adds,  that  the 
. Pifidians ,  Cicilians ,  and  Phrygians  ex¬ 
celled  in  that  kind  of  divination.  Any 
one  who  looks  into  Livy  will  find  a  clear 
demonftration  of  that  blind  refpeft  and 
pafiive  obedience  with  which  the  wifeft 
nation  in  the  univerfe  honoured  thofe  po¬ 
litical  impoftors,  who  went  under  the 
name  of  augurs.  Greece  received  their 
dictates  like  oracular  refponfes,  with  an 
implicit  fubmiffion.  It  is  true,  fome  of 
the  moil  fenfible  men  had  a  fupreme  con¬ 
tempt  for  this  ftrange  fyftem  of  ftate 
tricks  and  popular  folly :  Some  condemned 
it  tacitly  :  Some  ridiculed  it  openly,  and 


*  I>e  Divinat.  lib.  ii. 
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called  the  profeflors  of  it  cheats  and 
importers.  Fabius  Maximus  among  the 
Romans,  though  himfelf  an  augur,  had 
the  honeft  fortitude  to  fay,  much  like 
HeBor  in  the  Iliad,  that  the  beft  of  all  au¬ 
guries  was  the  intereft  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  that  every  thing  done  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  that  great  law  was  done 
againft  the  aufpices.  But  ftill  the  bulk  of 
every  nation  had  the  profoundeft  venera¬ 
tion  for  all  the  iinpertinencies,  grimace  and 
puerilities  of  this  mock  theology. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  the  mart 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  mu  ft  have 
derived  their  origin  either  from  the  Gauls 
or  Germans .  The  former  were  incom¬ 
parable  proficients  in  the  fcience  of  au¬ 
gury,  if  we  believe  Juftin*;  and  that  the 
latter  were  exceffively  addicted  to  it,  we 
learn  from  Tacitus -f.  That  the  pofterity 
of  fuch  anceftors  could  have  efcaped  the 


*  Juftin.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  4. 
f  De  mor.  Germ.  cap.  9. 
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in feft ion  of  fo  univerfa!  a  difeafe  of  the 
mind,  it  is  impoffible  to  believe  3  and  that 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  remoteft  parts  of 
Britain ,  in  a  fituation  peculiarly  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences, 
ftiould,  fome  time  after  the  reft  of  their 
countrymen  had  been  cured  of  this  men¬ 
tal  imbecillity,  retain  fome  little  remains 
of  it,  is  far  from  being  matter  of  wonder. 

But  enough  has  been  faid  concerning 
thefe  idle  notions:  I  fhall  only  obferve 
farther,  that  they  are  no  longer  believed  in 
the  Highlands  and  ifles. 


O 
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Of  the  St.  Kilda  met  bids  of  catching  rdoild 

I  HAVE  hinted  above,  that  the  men  cf 
Hirta  are  divided  into  fowling  parties, 
each  of  which  confids  generally  of  four  per- 

fons  didinguifhed  by  their  agility  and  (kill. 
Each  party  muft  have  at  lead  one  rope 
about  thirty  fathoms  long:  This  rope  is 
made  out  of  a  drong,  raw  cow  hide,  falted 
for  that  very  purpofe,  and  cut  circularly  into 
three  thongs  all  of  equal  length  5  thefe  thongs 
being  clofely  twilled  together,  form  a  three 
fold  cord,  able  to  fuftain  a  great  weight, 
and  durable  enough  to  lad  for  about  two 
generations:  To  prevent  the  injuries  it 
would  otherwife  receive  from  the  fharp 
edges  of  the  rocks,  againd  which  they 
mud  frequently  drike,  the  cord  is  lined 
with  (heep- (kins  d reded  in  much  the  fame 


manner. 
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This  rope  is  a  piece  of  furniture  indif- 
penfably  neceffary,  and  the  moft  valuable 
implement  a  man  of  fubftance  can  be  pof- 
fefled  of  in  St.  Kilda.  In  the  teftament  of 
a  father,  it  makes  the  very  firft  article  in 
favour  of  his  eldeft  fon:  Should  it  happen 
to  fall  to  a  daughter’s  fhare,  in  default  of 
male  heirs,  it  is  reckoned  equal  in  value 
to  the  two  beft  cows  in  the  ifle. 

By  the  help  of  fuch  ropes,  the  people 
of  the  greateft  prowefs  and  experience 
here,  traverfe  and  examine  rocks  prodi- 
gioufly  high.  Linked  together  in  couples, 
each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  fattened 
about  his  watte  j  they  go  frequently  thro’ 
the  moft  dreadful  precipices:  When  one  of 
the  two  defcends,  his  colleague  plants  him- 
felf  on  a  ftrong  ftielf,  and  takes  care  to 
have  fuch  lure  footing  there,  that  if  his  fel¬ 
low  adventurer  makes  a  falfe  ftep,  and  tum¬ 
bles  over,  he  may  be  able  to  fave  him 

Un- 

*  The  following  anecdote  of  the  prefent  Reward 
of  St,  Ki  Ida's  deputy,  in  the  ft  mime  r  after  I  left  the 
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Undoubtedly  thefe  are  ftupendous  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  equal  to  any  thing  in  the 
feats  of  chivalry:  I  was  prefent  at  an 
operation  of  this  kind.  My  curiofity  led 
me  to  fee  fo  uncommon  a  trial  of  fkill:  be¬ 
fore  it  was  half  over,  I  was  greatly  Ihock- 
ed  and  moil  heartily  fick  of  it.  Two 
noted  heroes  were  drawn  out  from  among 
all  the  abieft  men  of  the  community:  One 
of  them  fixed  himfelf  on  a  craggy  fhelf:  His 

.  r 

companion  went  down  fixty  fathoms  below 
him  ;  and  after  having  darted  himfelf  away 
from  the  face  of  a  moil  alarming  precipice, 
hanging  over  the  ocean,  he  began  to  play 
his  gambols :  He  fang  merrily,  and  laugh¬ 
ed  very  heartily.  The  crew  were  inexpref- 
iibly  happy,  but  for  my  part,  I  was  all  the 
while  in  fuch  diftrefs  of  mind,  that  I  could 

ifland,  will  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  dariger 
they  undergo,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  uncommon 
flrength  of  the  St,  Kildiam :  This  man  obferving  his 
colleague  lofe  his  hold,  tumbling  down  from  above, 
placed  himfelf  fo  firmly,  upon  the  fhelf  where  he 
flood,  that  he  fuflained  the  weight  of  his  friend,  after 
falling  the  whole  length  of  the  rope. 

not 
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not  for  my  life  run  over  half  the  fcene 
with  my  eyes.  The  fowler  after  having 
performed  feveral  antiek  tricks,  and  given 
us  ail  the  entertainment  his  art  could 
afford,  returned  in  triumph,  and  full  of 
his  own  merit,  with  a  large  firing  of 
fowls  round  his  neck,  and  a  number  q£ 
eggs  in  his  bofom. 

The  St.  IQUians ,  betides  the  more  coftly 

i  r-  .  • 

and  valuable  rope  already  defcribed,  have 
another  kind,  made  of  horfe  hair,  which 
is  generally  about  nine  or  ten  fathoms  long. 
This  they  life  in  places  more  acceffible, 
where  the  game  is  of  a  more  ignoble  kind, 
and  fo  much  the  more  eafily  mattered. 
They  have  gins  made  of  the  fame  mate¬ 
rials,  which  are  fattened  to  the  end  of  a 
flake  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground.  With 
thefe  gins  they  catch  a  great  number  of 
wild  fowl.  They  have  other  gins  made 
likewife  of  horfe  hair,  which  they  tie  to  the 
end  of  their  fifhing  rods,  and  extended  to 
the  fowls  in  the  oppofite  cliffs,  who  fome- 

times 
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times  thruft  their  heads  through  them, 
and  by  that  means  give  the  fowlers  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  (hatching  them  up. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  the  women 
of  Hirta ,  like  the  maids  of  antient  Sparta , 
are  much  employed  in  fowling  :  The  prin- 

i 

cipal  game  that  falls  to  their  (hare,  is  the 
fmall  fprightly  bird  called  the  Puffin.  This 
fowl  hatches  under  ground,  and  is  eafily 
traced  out  by  means  of  the  hole  through 
which' it  makes  its  way;  the  hole  it  digs 
with  its  beak.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  a 
family  makes  a  fhort  excurfion  from  home 
in  a  morning,  attended  by  a  dog,  and 
catches  what  may  be  a  fufficient  provifion 
for  the  whole  family,  at  leafc  for  one  day; 
every  family  in  the  bland  is  furnifhed  with 
one  or  more  of  thofe  extraordinary  dogs. 
They  are  a  mixture  of  the  tarrier,  fpaniel, 
and  thofe  that  take  the  water:  Of  their 
own  accord  they  Tally  out  early  enough  and 
foon  return,  bringing  five  or  fix  puffins  at 
a  time. 


Sitting 
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Sitting  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  with  fome 
of  the  people,  l  faw  one  of  thefe  little 
dogs  dealing  away  from  us:  The  men 
told  me  he  would  foon  return  with  a 
confiderable  booty,  accordingly  he  came 
back  in  half  an  hour  and  laid  down  his 
prey  at  his  mafter’s  feet  ;  being  taught  by 
experience  and  fome  friendly  ftroakings, 
that  his  owner  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  obli¬ 
gation,  he  went  oft  the  fecond  time,  and 
had  much  the  fame  fuccefs. 

'  i"'  '  ”  •  •  y  „  ,  ,  „  ,  i 

Thefe  dogs  have  a  wonderfully  fagacity} 
and  are  fo  trained,  that  they  neither  deftroy 

the  fowls  themfelves,  nor  part  with  them 

*  ! 

till  they  meet  the  people  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belong,  in  fpite  of  threatnings, 
flattery  or  bribes. 

All  the  rocks  of  the  ifland,  whether  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fowls  or  fi(h,  are  divided  with 
Angular  exachiefs,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  land  each  man  poffefles.  At 

the  end  of  three  years,  the  people  exchange 

their 
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their  divifions  of  thefe  rocks,  and  the  dis¬ 
putes,  if  any  arife  upon  this  head,  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  decifion  of  lots:  The  leaft 
encroachment  upon  a  rock  that  belongs 
to  another,  is  an  injury  Scarce  lefs  atrocious 
than  to  Steal  a  cow,  and  is  punifhed  with¬ 
out  any  indulgence. 

Nothing  can  poffibly  exceed  the  intrepi¬ 
dity  and  alertnefs  of  the  St.  Kildians  on 
Some  occafions.  To  land  in  Stack-in-Armin 3 
Stack-Biracb ,  and  Lij>  the  rocks  which  lie 
beyond  the  principal  ifland,  is  a  moft  def- 
perate  undertaking.  When  the  weather  is 
fair  and  the  fea  Smooth,  they  man  their 
boat  with  eight  of  their  ableft  hands:  The 
Reward’s  deputy  is  their  fea  captain  and 
land  officer;  he  has  an  indefeafible  right 
to  manage  the  helm  and  iffue  out  orders: 
Thefe  honours  or  high  privileges  expofe 
him  to  greater  dangers;  he  is  the  firft  per¬ 
son  to  land,  and  the  laft  to  quit  the  field. 
In  the  language  of  the  place,  this  heroic 
adventurer  is  called  Gingach. 


After 
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After  having  laid  by  all  incumbrances, 
his  upper  deaths  and.  his  ihoes,  he  fattens 
a  ftrong  rope  around  his  watte,  the  other 
end  of  it  being  in  the  boat ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  wave  rifes  to  a  proper  height,  he 
fprings  out  toward  the  rock  with  all  the 
agility  he  is  matter  of,  and  imploys  the 
whole  power  of  his  hands  and  feet,  fome- 
times  of  his  teeth  and  nails,  to  fettle  him- 
felf  there  5  if  he  fails  back  into  the  fea,  the 
affront  gives  him  infinitely  more  pain  than 
the  fevere  drenching;  his  fellows  haul 
him  in,  and  he  repeats  the  experiment : 
If  he  fucceeds  in  the  attempt,  which  is 
generally  the  cafe,  he  fixes  himfelf  in  a  ft- 
cure  place,  makes  the  rope  faft  and  gives 
his  companions  an  opportunity  of  coming 
afhore.  Four  of  the  crew,  being  left  in 
the  boat  where  they  muPc  remain  at  their 
oars  till  the  commander  and  his  party  re¬ 
turn. 

After  the  fport  is  over,  they  go  aboard 
their  boat  in  the  fame  manner:  The  Gin* 

•  gach 
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gach  places  himfelf  in  his  old  ftation,  and 
after  having  lent  his  aid  to  the  three  men, 
he  ties  an  end  of  the  halter  to  a  part  of  the 
cliff,  and  hides  down  upon  it,  if  the  fea  is 
favourable  j  if  otherwife,  he  orders  the 
people  at  the  oars  to  row  off  to  a  proper 
diftance,  and  jumps  undauntedly  into  the 
water,  thefe  take  him  up  immediately,  and 
receive  fo  brave  a  leader  with  loud  claps  of 
applaufe.  This  is  the  conftant  and  only 
method  of  landing  on  the  rocks  around 
Hirta* 

I  was  foolifh  enough  to  engage  in  an 
adventure  of  this  kind  at  Stack-in-Arminy 
but  dare  not  recommend  the  fame  opera¬ 
tion  to  any  friend,  however  ftrong  his  cu- 
riofity  may  be.  I  was  towed  up  againffc 
the  face  of  a  rock  forty  feet  high:  The 
enterprize  was  fufficiently  bold ;  but  furely 
is  no  more  than  childiih  play,  if  compared 
to  the  manly  feats  of  thofe  who  attempt 
Stack-Birach . 


This 
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This  rock  is  about  forty  feet  high,  forae- 
thing  fmooth  on  the  top,  which  is  formed 
much  like  a  circle,  the  diameter  about 
twelve  feet:  The  angle  formed  by  the  face 
of  the  rock,  and  the  mod  acceffible  part 
of  the  circumference  of  that  circle  is  al~ 
moft  a  fort  of  right  one;  and  yet  fuch  is 
the  lull  of  praife  and  profit  together,  that 
they  fcale  this  tremendous  precipice  every 
year  for  the  fake  of  eggs  and  wild  fowl: 
This  hardy  exploit  is  far  from  being  the 
i  effedt  of  neceffity:  But  thofe  pleafures  and 
I  advantages  which  are  dearly  bought,  or 
|  purfued  amidft  imminent  dangers,  are  taft- 
j  ed  and  enjoyed  with  greater  relifh. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is 
no  more  than  a  fingle  egg  found  in  any 
neft  at  Hirta ;  except  in  the  nefts  of  the 
fea- gulls  who  have  always  three.  Every 
bird,  it  is  true,  lays  a  fecond,  fhould  it  be 

robbed  of  the  firft,  and  perhaps  a  third 

$ 

if  deprived  of  that,  the  Tulmer  only  ex¬ 
cepted;  But  in  fpite  of  this  barrennefs, 

there 
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there  are  no  lefs  than  twenty  four 
dozen  of  eggs  annually  taken  upon  the 
little  narrow  top  of  Stack-Biracb ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  from  which  one  may  conclude 
that  a  vaft  number  of  fowls  crowd  to¬ 
gether  and  neftle  within  the  compafs  of  a 
very  fmali  fpace. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  they 
have  but  one  boat  in  St.  Kilda ,  and  on  it 
their  happinefs  greatly  depends :  If  feme 
fatal  accident  fhould  deprive  them  of  it, 
they  are  inexpreffibly  miferable,  and  no  lefs 
dejedted,  than  a  great  and  once  flourilhing 
Hate  would  be  after  the  devaluations  of  an 
unfuccefsful  war,  or  the  ravages  made  by 
a  more  confuming  peftilence. 

This  poor  people  were  in  this  calami¬ 
tous  fituation,  after  I  left  them,  in  the 
year  1759.  On  the  fixth  of  Odlober  that 
year,  nineteen  of  their  men  put  to  fea, 
bound  for  the  illand  of  Boreray ;  ten  of 
them  landed  there;  the  remaining  nine  in- 
7  tended 
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tended  to  go  back  to  Hirta :  For  three  fuc- 
ceflive  days  the  wind  blew  fo  furioufly  that 
there  was  no  poffibilify  of  landing  any 
Where. 

1  j  0  + 

They  flickered  themfelves  all  that  time 
under  the  lee  fide  of  one  of  the  high  rocks 
of  St.  Kilda ,  being  half  ftarVed  with  cold 
and  hunger.  On  the  fourth  day  of  their 
diftrefs  they  made  for  the  bay,  though 
without  any  profpedt  of  fafety ;  they  fleer¬ 
ed  for  the  fandy-beach  on  which  we  land- 

.  «  '*  *  4.  t 

edj  here  three  of  the  men  were  wafhed 
away,  and  the  remaining  fix  were  driven 
by  the  force  of  a  wave  on  the  beach,  the 
boat  was  broke  to  pieces. 

The  unhappy  men  left  at  Boreray  were 

foon  made  fenfible  of  the  common  cala¬ 
mity,  and  their  own  mifery*  their  wives 

and  furviving  companions,  made  repeated 
fignals  in  the  main  ifland.  Finding  there 
was  no  other  timely  resource,  after  the  firft 

O  violence 
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violence  of  their  anguifh  began  to  abate, 
they  bethought  themfelves  of  fecuring 
fame  wild  fowl  for  provifions>  they  lived 
on  thefe  and  the  flefh  of  the  fheep  that 
graze  there  all  the  year  over.  Before  they 
quitted  this  prifon,  the  fkins  of  thefe  fheep, 
and  of  the  larger  fowls  tacked  together 
with  feathers,  were  all  the  clothing  that 
fome  of  them  wore:  What  a  grotefque 
figure  they  made  in  this  diftrefsful  fituation, 
one  may  eafily  imagine. 

It  was  providential  that  Borer  ay  was  the 
place  of  their  exile.  The  Stallers  houfe  or 
curious  grotto,  of  which  an  account  has 
been  given  already,  afforded  them  a  very 
comfortable  habitation.  Here  they  flept 
fecurely  all  night,  and  loitered  away  the 
whole  winter  feafon.  They  had  taken  the 
neceffary  precaution  to  dry  fome  turf  in 
the  beft  way  they  could,  and  enough  of 
that  to  laft  till  the  fpring  fhould  be  pretty 
far  advanced. 


On 
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Oil  the  return  of  the  wild  fowl,  in  the 
inonth  of  Marche  after  having  relieved 
their  own  neceffities,  they  laid  up  in 
their  ftorediouie  a  cargo  of  thefe,  fuffi- 
cient  to  load  the  ftewards  eight-oared 
boat.  Their  friends  at  home,  willing  to 
give  them  the  fatisfadfion  of  knowing  that 
their  fhare  of  the  arable  ground  was  not 
negledted,  turned  up  ten  different  fmall 
fpots  of  ground  on  the  northern  face  of 
the  hill  which  flood  over  againft  them* 
In  fine,  the  ten  prifoners  remained  in  this 
fituation  without  fuftaining  any  great  lofs, 
other  than  that  of  being  much  out  of 
humour,  till  relieved  in  the  month  of  June 
by  the  Steward. 


a 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  people  of  Hirta.  5 their  number ,  dif- 
eafes ,  perfons ,  drefs,  language ,  genius  y 
manners  and  cuftoms . 

’|f  T  is  a  fa6t  indifputably  true,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Kilda  were  much 
more  numerous  heretofore,  than  they  are 
at  prefent.  Whether  this  vifible  decreafe 
is  to  be  refolved  wholly  into  phyfical 
caufes,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  political  ones  in  part,  I  fhall  not  deter¬ 
mine,  I  fhall  only  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  ifiand,  if  under  proper,  regulations, 
might  eafily  fupport  three  hundred  fouls. 
Martin ,  who  vifited  it  about  the  end  of  the 
Jail  century,  found  an  hundred  and  eighty 
pei  ions  there. 

The  number  is  now  dwindled  down  to 

eighty- eight:  an  extraordinary  change  this 

in 
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in  lefs  than  two  generations :  It  is  true  in¬ 
deed,  that  a  contagious  diftemper  fwept 
away  the  greateft  part  of  this  people  about 
four  and  thirty  years  ago. 

The  diftemper  which  in  fo  greatamea^ 

t 

fure  depopulated  St.  Kilda ,  was  the  fmall 

1 

pox  :  One  of  the  people  there,  upon  com¬ 
ing  to  Harris ,  was  feized  with  it,  and 
died  there :  Unluckily,  one  of  his  friends 
carried  his  cloaths  away  next  year,  and 
thefe,  it  is  thought,  communicated  the  in¬ 
fection  at  Hirta , 

Very  few  of  that  little  community  es¬ 
caped  the  plague  of  that  year ;  of  twenty- 
one  families,  four  grown  perfons  only  re¬ 
mained,  and  thefe  had  the  burden  of 
twenty-fix  orphans  to  fupport:'  That  thefe 
four  lived,  was  owing  to  what  the  very 
men  who  were  faved  muft  have  at  firft 
called  a  fingular  misfortune, 

°3 
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Before  the  diftemper  was  propagated, 
three  men  and  eight  boys  were  fent 
into  one  of  their  iflands,  with  a  defign  of 
catching  Solan-Geefe  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community :  An  univerfal  con- 
fufion  and  mortality  enfuing  at  home, 
they  continued  there  from  the  middle  of 
Augiift)  till  about  the  middle  of  May  in 
the  following  year.  The  boat  in  which 
thefe  men  had  been  wafted  over  into  that 
ifland  was  brought  back  to  Hirta ,  be¬ 
fore  the  diftemper  became  epidemical.  Had 
they  been  at  home  with  the  reft,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  their  fate  had  been  the 
fame  with  that  of  their  friends, 

-  y  *  .  )  t 

Before  this  memorable  year,  the  fmall 
pox  had  never  vifited  St.  Kilda  :  The  con- 
fequence  mull  have  been,  that  every  genuine 
Hirta  man  was  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  the 
proper  method  of  managing  itj  all  medi¬ 
cines,  and  thofe  who  adminifter  them,  lay 
quite  out  of  their  way }  and  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable., 
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bable,  that  the  grofs  aliments  always  ufed 
in  that  place,  perhaps  beyond  the  common 
rules  of  temperance,  and,  together  with 
that  difadvantage,  the  habitual  imcleannefs 
of  the  natives,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
feculent  air  pent  up  within  their  dirty  ho¬ 
vels,  had  a  particular  quality  to  inflame 
that  cruel  difeafe  into  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  virulence. 

This  terrible  diftemper  has  never  fmce 
vifited  St.  Kilda . 

» 

The  St.  Kilda  infants  are  peculiarly  fub- 
ject  to  an  extraordinary  kind  of  ficknefs : 
On  the  fourth,  fifth  or  fixth  night  after 
their  birth,  many  of  them  give  up  fucking  ; 
on  the  feventh,  their  gums  are  fo  clenched 
together,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  get  any 
thing  down  their  throats:  Soon  after  this 
fymptom  appears,  they  arefeized  with  con- 
vulfive  fits,  and  after  ftruggling  againft  ex- 
ceffive  torments,  till  their  little  ftrength  is 

O  4  exhaufted. 
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exhaufted,  die  generally  on  the  eighth  day. 
j  have  jfeen  two  of  them  expire  after  fuch 
agonies.  It  is  furprifing  that  Martin ,  who 
was  himfelf  bred  to  phyfic,  and  a  perfon 
cf  unbounded  curiofity,  fhould  have  paid 
over  in  filence  a  circumftance  fo  very  fink¬ 
ing,  fuppofmg  that  this  very  uncommon 
diftemper  had  got  any  footing  at  Hirta  in 
his  time.  : 

Another  very  remarkable  difeafe  that  at¬ 
tacks  this  place  occafionaily,  is  a  very  fer 
vere  cold,  fometimes  attended  with  fpitting 
of  vifcous  bloody  matter,  every  time  the 
Harris  people  come  among  them,  or  gran¬ 
gers  from  any  other  quarter. 

«  ,  *  9  r  y  * 

«  \  ^  U  *  *  •  *  • 

“  They  have  generally  good  voices  (fays 
“  Mr.  Martin )  and  good  lungs;  to  this 

*  U  j  j*.  A  ' 

“  the  Solan-Goofe  egg  fupped  raw  doth 
“  not  a  little  contribute;  they  are  feldom 

*'  y  *•  '*  *  '  ‘  * 

*  i  t  •  „  ..  .  a  w  *  ^  ■*  7  —  • 

“  troubled  with  a  cough,  except  at  the 
if  Reward’s  landing,  which  is  no  lefs  rare 
r  “  than 
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£c  than  firmly  believed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  ifiands. 

c:  Thofe  of  St.  Kilda ,  upon  the  whole, 
5f  gave  me  the  following  account :  That 
“  they  always  contra&ed  a  cough  upon  the 
“  fteward’s  landing;  and  it  proves  a  great 
€c  deal  more  troublefome  to  them  in  the 
night  time,  they  then  diftilling  a  great 
fC  deal  of  phlegm.  This  indifpofitlon 
continues  for  fome  ten,  twelve  or  four- 
teen  days;  the  moft  fovereign  remedy 
cc  againft  this  difeafe,  is  their  great  and  be- 
cc  loved  catholicon,  the  gibain,  (id  eft)  the 
“  fat  of  their  fowls,  with  which  they  ftuff 
cc  the  ftomach  of  the  Solan-Goofe,  in  fa- 
cc  fhion  of  a  pudding;  this  they  put  in 
“  the  infufion  of  oat-meal,  which  in  their 
“  language  they  call  brochan ;  but  it  is 
cc  not  fo  effeftual  now  as  at  the  beginning, 
€C  becaufe  of  the  frequent  ufe  of  it.  I  told 
“  them  plainly,  that  I  thought  all  this  no- 
cc  tion  of  infe&ion  was  but  a  mere  fancy ; 
fc  and  that  at  lead:  it  could  not  always 
6  <c  hold; 


* 
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*£  hold  ^  at  which  they  feemed  offend- 
€C  ed,  faying,  "That  never  any  before 

€€  the  minifter  and  myfelf  was  heard 
u  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it,  which  is 
plainly  demonftrated  upon  the  landing 
<c  of  every  boat adding  further,  that  every 
€£  defign  was  for  fome  end,  but  here  there 
C£  was  no  room  for  any,  where  nothing 
c<  could  be  propofed.  But,  for  confirma- 
ec  tion  of  the  whole,  they  appealed  to  the 

•4- 

<c  cafe  of  infants  at  the  bread:,  who  were 

/  *• 

“  likeways  very  fubjedt  to  this  cough,  but 
a  could  not  be  capable  of  affefting  it;  and 
£C  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  they  were  in- 
“  fected  by  fuch  as  lodge  in  their  houfes. 
“  There  were  fear ce  young  or  old  in  the 
“  iflarid  whom  I  did  not  examine  parti- 
cc  cularly  upon  the  head,  and  all  agreed  in 
“  the  confirmation  of  it.  They  add  far- 
cc  ther,  that  when  any  foreign  goods  are 
<c  brought  thither,  then  the  cough  is  of 
**  longer  duration  than  otherwife.  They 
**  remark,  that  if  the  fever  has  been  among 
*c  thofe  of  the  Reward’s  retinue,  though 

“*  before 
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€C  before  their  arrival  there,  fome  of  the  in- 
€C  habitants  are  infedted  with  it.  If  any 
£S  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  chance  to 
<c  live,  though  but  a  fhort  fpace,  in  the 
“  iflands  of  Harris ,  Sky>  or  any  of  the  ad- 
cc  jacent  iflands,  they  become  meagre,  and 
£C  contradl  fuch  a  cough,  that  the  gibain 
“  muft  be  had,  or  elfe  they  muft  return  to 
<c  their  native  foil*  This  gibain  is  more 
cc  fovereignfor  removing  of  coughs,  being 
“  ufed  by  any  other  iflanders  than  thofe 
“  of  St.  Kilda ,  becaufe  they  love  to  have 
cc  it  frequently  in  their  meat  as  well  as 
drink  $  by  which  too  frequent  life  of  it 
“  it  lofes  its  virtue.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
cc  that  after  this  infected  cough  was  over, 
<c  we  Arrangers,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Kilda,  making  up  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  though  we 
€C  had  frequently  aflembled  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  of  divine  fervice,  yet  neither 
?£  young  nor  old  among  us  all  did  fomuch 
<c  as  cough  once  more/5  This  is  the  ac¬ 
count  which  Mr,  Martin  gave  of  this  in- 

fediion 
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faction  in  the  year  1697.  The  fame  ac¬ 
count  has  been  often  confirmed  to  me  by 
many  in  niv  pariih,  whofe  veracity  I  had 
iio  occafion  to  call  in  queftion ;  and  who 

vifited  the  ifland  almoft  annually  fince  that 

•> 

period,  and  never  knew  the  inhabitants  to 
have  once  efcaped  this  contagion.  The 
honourable  and  reverend  fociety,  and  fame 
ingenious  gentlemen,  who  joined  me  in 
my  fufpicion  as  to  the  truth  of  this  fact,  re¬ 
commended  to  me  to  enquire  into  it  very 
particularly  :  And  I  can  a ffu re  them  and 
the  public,  that  every  man  in  St.  Kilda , 
and  every  man  in  Harris  that  ever  vifited 
St.  Kilda ,  are  unanimous  in  affirming  it  to 
be  true.  Though  my  teftimony  may  ferve 
to  corroborate  a  fact,  which  I  once 

'  2  i 

could  not  believe  I  cannot  deny  it  with¬ 
out  committing  a  trefpafs  againft  truth. 
When  I  landed,  all  the  inhabitants,  except 
two  women  in  child- bed,  enjoyed  perfect 
health,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  two 
days.  I  began  to  conclude,  with  pleafure, 
that  my  vifit  would  do  them  no  injury. 

But 
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But  I  concealed  my  fufpicions,  that  I 
might  not  tempt  them  to  impofe  upon  me, 
in  order  to  prevent  me  from  detecting  a 
trick,  which  was  perhaps  originally  con¬ 
trived  for  fome  political  ends,  (to  juftify, 
for  inftance,  their  averfion  to  ftrangers,  who 
often  come  to  opprefs  them)  and  continued 
for  ages  afterwards,  from  a  pride  which  often 
makes  mankind  reluftant  to  confefs,  that 
they  were  either  ignorantly  or  defignedly 
miftaken.  This  far-fetched  fufpicion  had 
no  foundation.  The  £/.  Kildians  are  fond 
of  ftrangers,  and  it  is  improbable  that  a 
trick  of  this  kind,  fuppofing  we  could  af~ 
fign  a  Sufficient  caufe  for  contriving  it, 
could  be  carried  on  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  fo  very  artfully,  as  to  prevent  a 
dilcovery  for  fo  many  years.  But  my 
doubts  and  fufpicions  were  foon  removed. 
On  the  third  day  after  I  landed,  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  difcovered  evident  fymptoms  of 
a  violent  cold,  fuch  as  hoarfenefs,  coughing, 
difcharging  of  phlegm,  &c.  and  in  eight 
days,  they  were  all  infected  with  this  un¬ 
common 
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common  difeafe,  attended  in  fome  with 
fevere  head-achs  and  feverifh  diforders :  So 
that  without  rejecting  the  moft  convincing 
of  all  evidences,  the  evidence  of  my  fenfes, 
I  was  not  able  to  fufpe6t  that  their  com¬ 
plaints  at  that  time,  were  either  feigned  or 
imaginary.  Before  I  went  to  the  ifland,  1 
was  willing  to  imagine,  upon  the  fuppofi* 
tion  that  this  ftrange  diftemper  gets  in 
among  that  people  on  fuch  occafions,  that 
thofe  only  who  aflifted  in  dragging  the 
boat  to  land,  and  muft  have  wrought 
themfelves  into  a  great  heat,  fo  as  to  have 
rendered  themfelves  very  fufceptable  of  fuch 
a  diforder,  were  the  only  perfons  affefted  $ 
but  upon  a  ftridl  examination,  I  found 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  they 
who  flayed  at  home,  as  well  as  they  who 
laboured  hard  in  affifting  tire  ftrangers, 
were  feized  with  it. 

Another  conjecture  I  had  fondly  enter¬ 
tained,  that  the  violent  agitation  into  which 
the  people  of  this  ifland  had  thrown  them¬ 
felves, 
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felves,  frequently  by  over-a&ing  their  part 
in  drawing  up  the  Harris  boats  to  land, 
mull  have  made  them  obnoxious  to  this 

I 

fevere  cold,  which  might  afterwards  infedt 
thofe  who  flayed  at  home,  was  fufficiently 
confuted  by  a  very  plain  argument.  Some 
of  his  Majefty’s  troops  had  occafion  to  land 
at  Hirta ,  in  the  year  1746,  and  though 
the  natives  gave  them  no  manner  of  affift- 
ance,  nor  were  of  confequence  over-heated 

by  a  violent  exertion  of  their  ftrength,  nor 

* 

hurt  by  the  fait  water;  at  the  fame  time  it 
is  certain,  at  leaft  the  natives  and  fome  of 
the  fteward's  fervants,  who  were  then  in 
St.  Kilda,  told  me  that  the  cold  above  de~ 
fcribed  attacked  them  with  uncommon 
fury;  and  the  St.  Kildians ,  as  I  fliall  have 
occafion  to  obferve  below,  without  any 
prejudice  to  their  health,  undergo  greater 
hardships  and  fatigues  alrnoft  every  day, 
than  on  occafions  of  this  kind.  A  gentle¬ 
man  of  fkill,  who  favoured  me  with  his 
opinion,  calls  this  cold  an  annual  epidemic, 
which  will  return  periodically,  whether 

ftrangers 
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Rrangfcrs  vifit  the  ifland  or  not.  It  is  tru'd* 
indeed,  that  the  Reward  is  obliged  to 
vifit  this  ifland  fometime  between  the  end 
of  April  and  the  beginning  of  September , 
as  it  is  quite  inaccefiable  in  any  other  fea- 
fon  of  the  year;  but  he  fometimes  lands 
here  in  May ,  fometimes  in  June,  July  and 
Augujl ;  and  is  it  not  very  Rrange,  that  an 
annual  epidemic  fhould  return  in  May,  if 
the  Reward  lands  in  that  month*  ^but  not 
till  the  month  of  Augujl  if  the  Reward  de¬ 
lays  his  vifit  fo  long?  And  is  it  not  equally 
Rrange,  that  it  fhould  return  three  or  four 
times  in  the  fummer  feafon,  if  the  Reward 
fhould  land  fo  oft,  and  only  once,  if  they 
have  no  more  vifits  from  him  r  The  pre- 
fent  Reward’s  brother,  who  is  a  clergyman 
of  our  church,  and  a  man  of  learning  and 
veracity,  told  me,  that  he  faw  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  St.  Kilda  feized  with  this  cold 
three  different  times,  upon  the  landing  of 
his  father’s  boat  as  often,  in  the  fpace  of 
eight  weeks* 

»  *  t 
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I  had  a  curious  enough  anecdote,  con¬ 
cerning  Mi's.  M'Leod,  a  native  of  Sky>  and 
widow  of  the  late  minifter  of  St,  Kilda>  con¬ 
firmed  to  me  by  herfelf  and  others:  For 
three  years  after  fhe  went  to  the  idand  fhe 
efcaped  the  general  infection;  but  after¬ 
wards  being  as  it  were,  in  lome  meafure, 
become  a  native  of  the  place,  (lie  was  feized 
with  it  annually  during  her  ftay  in  the 
ifland. 

The  fmell  of  their  houfes,  cloaths  and 
breath,  is  very  offenfive  to  a  ftranger ;  he  is 
uneafy  when  a  St,  Kildian  is  near  him, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  he  breaths  a 
thick  loathfome  air.  A  man  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  the  ftranger 
fhould  be  affedted  with  fome  uncommon 
diforder  on  his  landing;  but  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefh  air  which  he  carries  about  him* 
or  the  fmell  of  his  cloaths,  or  breath,  fhould 
affedt  the  natives,  is  very  improbable  and 
indeed  quite  unaccountable ;  although  they 
will  tell  you,  that  your  company  for  fome 

P  time 
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time  is  as  offenfive  to  them,  as  theirs  can 
be  to  you ;  and  that  they  find  a  difficulty 
in  breathing  a  light  fharp  air  when  they 
are  near  you. 

I  confefs  I  was  long  a  fceptic,  as  to  the 
reality  of  this  diftemper*  but  the  account 
which  Mr.  Martin  gave  of  it  in  1697,  the 
repeated  afliirances  given  me  by  men  of 
underftanding,  and  undifputed  veracity, 
above  all,  ocular  demonftration,  convinced 
me  that  my  doubts  were  ill  founded.  There 
are  many  appearances  in  nature  which  are 
unaccountable  to  us,  and  of  which  we  mud 
ever  remain  ignorant  5  and  a  fa£t  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  may  be  fupported 
by  evidences  which  will  force  convidtion. 

The  more  adult  perfons  in  this  ifland 
are  remarkably  healthy,  and  lefs  fubjedt 
than  others  to  diftempers. 

It  has  been  already  told,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  St .  Kilda  are  now  decreafed 

down 
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down  to  eighty-eight  fouls :  Of  thefe  thirty- 
eight  are  males,  and  fifty  are  females. 
This  great  inequality  of  the  fex  may  be 
very  rationally  explained,  without  adopt¬ 
ing  the  dodtrine  taught  by  writers  of  voy¬ 
ages  and  travels,  who  will  have  it,  though 
in  diredt  opofition  to  the  eftablifhed  order 
of  Providence  every  where  elfe,  that  na¬ 
ture,  by  fending  more  women  than  men 
into  the  world,  in  fome  countries,  nuift 
have  meant  to  introduce  polygamy  there. 
In  all  maritime  or  warlike  nations,  males 
are,  it  is  plain,  more  fubjedl  to  untimely 
deaths  than  the  females  j  and  among  the 
St.  Kildians ,  though  neither  a  fighting  or 
commercial  people,  the  cafe  is  the  fame, 
and  the  reafon  obvious.  Some  of  their 
men  are  deftroyed  by  rocks;  and  in  all 
countries  the  males  are  more  ready  to  run 
away  from  out  of  the  reach  of  tyrants, 
becaufe  more  obnoxious  to  the  refentment 
of  fuch,  and  better  able  to  fhift  for  them- 
felves. 
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All  the  adult  males  now  at  Hirta ,  are 
no  more  than  twenty  two.  Thefe  are 
flout  hardy  fellows,  and  though  generally 

fpeaking  fhort  of  flature,  extremely  thick 
and  brawny,  but  rather  clumfily  made  than 
nicely  proportioned ;  they  are  remarkably 
ftrong,  carry  huge  burdens,  and  will  tug 
at  the  oar  for  many  hours,  with  an  almclt 
undiminifhed  vigour.  In  their  nodlurnal 
expeditions  they  undergo  great  hardfhips, 
and  make  very  light  of  the  fatigue  and 
dangers  attending  thefe,  if  fortune  is  pro¬ 
pitious. 

The  women  here  are  moftly  handfome, 
and  their  complexion  frefh  and  lively,  as 
their  features  are  regular  and  fine:  The 
females  in  the  iflands  moft  contiguous  to 
Hirta ,  are  in  thefe  refpedts  greatly  inferior 
to  them;  there  are  fome  of  them,  who  if 
properly  drefled,  and  genteely  educated, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  reckoned  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauties  in  the  gay  world. 
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The  cloathing  of  this  people  is  quite 
coarfe,  and  made  for  warmth ;  all  the  co¬ 
lours  known  among  them,  till  of  late,  were 
black,  white,  grey,  and  brown,  the  natu¬ 
ral  colours  of  their  fheep,  and  yellow  was 
their  only  artificial  one.  There  is  a  plant, 
in  much  the  greateft  parts  of  the  weftern 
ides,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Rue:  I  am 
a  ftranger  to  its  true  Englijh  name;  it  may 
be  the  fame,  for  aught  I  know,  with  the 
Rut  a  of  the  Romans ;  and  a  Latin  proverb*, 
which  imports,  that  a  perfon  or  thing  is  con - 
fined  within  a  narrow  compafs ,  feems  to  fa¬ 
vour  that  notion.  This  plant  rifes  in  the 
fummer  time  about  a  fpan  length  above 
the  ground,  having  a  fmall  hard  item 
which  carries  a  yellow  odoriferous  flower  : 
It  loves  a  fandy  ground,  and  fpreads  its 
long,  tough  and  numerous  roots  very  far  : 
Thefe  roots  if  pounded  and  boiled,  pro¬ 
duce  a  durable  red  colour,  which  grows 
brighter  every  day:  The  St.  Kildians  are 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  dying  with 

*  In  rutse  folium  conjeci. 

P  3  this 
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this  root,  though  univerfally  pra&ifed  in 

the  other  ifles. 

All  the  linen  manufactured  among 
them  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  extremely 
coarfe :  One  holiday  fliirt  will  fatisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  moil  elegant  or  foppifh 
perfon  in  St.  Kilda ,  what  they  wear  next 
to  their  Ik  in,  upon  ordinary  occafions,  is 
made  of  wool. 

The  weavers  here  underftand  their  bufx- 
nefs  very  ill.  Every  man  is  the  taylor  and 

fhoe- maker  of  his  own  family:  All  the 
leather  of  this  ifland,  and  thofe  neareft  to 
it,  is  tanned  with  the  tormentil  root,  and 
done  to  great  perfection*. 

The  St.  Kildians  fpeak  a  very  corrupt 
dialect  of  the  Galic,  adulterated  with  a 

*  The  St.  Kildians  lay  the  leather,  when  fufficiently 
prepared  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  warm  infufion  of  this 
bark  for  two  nights,  and  afterwards  keep  it  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  a  rock,  which  is  under  water  at  every  full 
fea,  with  fome  of  this  root  pounded  about  it,  until  it 
is  fufficiently  tanked. 
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little  mixture  of  the  Norwegian  tongue : 
They  have  many  words  and  cant  phrafes, 
quite  unintelligible  to  their  neighbours: 
Their  manner  of  pronouncing  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity: 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  has  an  un- 
corrigible  lifping:  Not  one  of  them  are 
able  to  give  their  proper  founds  to  the 
liquid  letters.  This  incapacity  univerfal 
here  and  no  where  elfe,  I  fuppofe,  may 
have  been  originally  owing,  perhaps,  to  a 
vicious  affectation  of  imitating  the  manner 

in  which  fome  great  man  among  them, 

* 

either  a  fteward  or  venerable  eccleliaftic, 
did  pronounce.  To  refolve  this  defeft  or 
impropriety  into  the  conftruftion  of  their 
organs,  the  nature  of  their  food,  or  the 
temper  of  the  climate,  three  fuppofitions 
that  have  been  made,  will  hardly  ftandthe 
teft  of  reafon.  We  are  told  fomewhere, 
that  the  courtiers  about  Alexander  the  Great, 
ftudied  much  to  wry  their  necks,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  their  mafter;  and  we  know  that 
fome  perfons  affect  to  lifp,  out  of  a  fond 

P  4  con- 
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conceit  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fweetnefs, 
or  harmonious  foftnefs,  in  founds  fo  pro¬ 
nounced. 

The  power  of  mufic  is  felt  every  where: 
That  divine  art  has  charms  enough  to  con¬ 
quer  the  moft  favage  heart.  The  St.  Kil- 
dians  are  enthufiaftically  fond  of  it,  whether 
in  the  vocal  or  inftrumental  way:  The 
very  loweft  tinklings  of  the  latter,  throws 
them  into  extafy  of  joy.  I  have  feen  them 
dancing  to  a  bad  violin  much  to  my  fatifo 
faction:  Even  the  old  women  in  the  ifle 
act  their  part  in  the  great  allemblies,  and 
the  mo  ft  agile  dancers  are  here,  as  well  as 
every  where  elfe,  very  great  favourites. 

They  delight  much  in  fmging,  and  their 
voices  are  abundantly  tuneful.  The  wo¬ 
men,  while  cutting  down  their  barley  in  a 
field,  or  grinding  their  grain  on  their  hand 
mills  in  the  houfe,  are  almoft  conftantly 
employed  in.  that  way;  and  the  men,  if 
pulling  at  the  oar,  exert  all  the  ftrength  of 

their 
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their  fkill  in  animating  the  party,  by  chant¬ 
ing  away  fome  fpirited  fongs  adapted  to 
the  bufinefs  in  hand.  The  feamen  of 
Athens  praftifed  the  fame  cuftom. 

It  will  be  thought  that  a  very  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  poetical  fpirit,  if  any,  has  fallen 
to  the  (hare  of  illiterate  men,  doomed  to 
live  in  a  cold,  foggy  and  barbarous  climate, 
into  which  the  arts  and  fciences  have  never 
travelled.  The  air  of  Hirta  is  undoubtedly 
grofs,  and  it  is  certain  that  Apollo  and  the  nine 
lifters  have  never  been  invoked  there ;  but  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  one  may  eafily 
difeover  ftrong  fparks  of  fire,  and  fome  noble 
flights  of  fancy,  in  their  otherwife  homely 
compofitions.  Every  region,  however  cloudy 
or  diftant  from  the  fun,  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  and  original  genius.  The 
fogs  of  Boeotia ,  and  the  mountains  of 
‘Thrace,  have  given  birth  to  illuftrious 
poets,  while  the  fcorching  plains  of  Afric 
have  not  furnifhed  the  world  with  any  cu- 
riofities  of  that  kind :  It  will  be  eafier  to 

trace 
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trace  out  the  Mufes  in  Laplattd  and  Iceland ', 
than  to  find  either  their  fpirit  or  works 

under  the  line. 

/ 

The  fubjecls  handled  by  the  bards  of 
St.  Kilda ,  in  their  odes,  are  the  beauty  and 
accomplifhments  of  their  favourites  among 
the  fair  fex,  the  heroic  actions  of  their 
friends,  their  dexterity  in  climbing  rocks, 
their  fuperior  fldll  in  fifhing,  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigour,  fkill  and  conftancy  while 
at  the  oar,  betides  the  common  topics  of 
perfonal  advantages  and  intelledual  merit. 

Could  it  happen  that  one  of  a  great  poe¬ 
tical  genius  fhould  for  fome  time  live  in  this 
truely  romantic  place;  a  place  that  always 

prefents  grand  objefls  and  ftrange  landfkips, 
a  boundlefs  ocean,  immenfe  precipices,  hills 
unfang,  whofe  fummits  are  loft  in  the  clouds, 
a  prodigious  variety  of  birds,  and  thefe 
beyond  the  reach  of  numbers,  fometimes 
a  confufed  heap  of  monftrous  fea  animals, 
and  at  all  times  a  moft  curious  race  of  in¬ 
telligent 
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telligent  beings,  to  fay  nothing  of  noble 
cataradts,  purling  ftreams,  and  chryftal 
fountains,  equal  perhaps  to  thofe  of  Heli¬ 
con  and  Cajlalia )  it  is  my  opinion  that  he 
might  very  eafily,  to  fpeak  with  Milton , 
purfue 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  profe  or  rhyme. 

All  the  St.  Kildiam ,  except  three  or  four 
fmatterers,  are  perfectly  illiterate.  The 
firft  perfon  who  introduced  the  ufe  of  let¬ 
ters  among  them,  was  one  Buchan ,  who 
officiated  in  the  ftation  of  a  catechift  here 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne .  The 
fame  man  was  afterwards,  at  the  defire 
of  the  Society  for  propagating  Chriftian 
Knowledge,  ordained  a  minifter  by  the 
Prefbytery  of  Edinburgh ,  and  fent  into  this 
ifle  in  that  quality. 

’  '  -V  «. 

By  the  voluntary  contributions  of  feme 
pioufly  difpofed  perfons  in  that  city,  Bu¬ 
chan  had  been  enabled,  before  his  ordina¬ 
tion,  to  train  up  fome  Hirta  boys  at  his 

fchool : 


( 
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fchool:  The  progrefs  made  by  thefe  was, 
I  am  afraid,  confiderably  greater  than  any 
thing  that  has  been  done  there  during  the 
incumbency  of  his  fucceffors.  The  truth 
is,  the  people  have  an  averfion,  not  eafily 
to  be  conquered,  for  all  foreign  languages; 
and  the  reafon  is  plain;  they  have  no  kind 
of  intercourfe  with  thofe  who  fpeak  or  un- 
derftand  thefe  tongues :  The  confequence 
is,  that  religious  confiderations  only  can 
prevail  with  them,  to  fubjeft  their  children 
to  the  expenfive  drudgery  of  learning  the 
Englijlo ;  and  we  all  know  that  confidera¬ 
tions  of  that  kind,  operate  too  llowly,  in 
all  places,  when  oppofed  by  temporal  ad¬ 
vantages  and  the  power  of  cuftom. 

The  iflanders  in  general  are  unfafhion- 
able  enough  to  poflefs  the  virtue  of  hofpi- 
tality  in  an  eminent  degree :  In  fuch  re¬ 
mote  places,  the  wife  leiTons  of  a  parfimo- 
nious  exadnefs  have  not  hitherto  been 
taught  with  any  great  fuccefs:  To  oblige 
the  wealthy,  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  enter¬ 
tain 
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tain  the  ftranger  and  weary  traveller,  nay 
to  leave  their  doors  open  to  every  one, 
were  heretofore  the  reigning  maxims  there. 
The  St.  Kildians  retain  much  of  this  pri¬ 
mitive  fpirit;  they  are  remarkably  gene¬ 
rous  and  open  hearted:  To  me  they  paid 
more  than  a  juft  deference,  in  this  and 
every  other  refpedt;  and  to  the  crew  they 
made  many  more  prefents  of  eggs  and  wild 
fowl*  than  either  their  tafte  or  neceffities 
demanded. 

«.  a  ■'*  i  *  •’  -  •  “  ’  '  *  *  *  •  ’  *  ,  *  >  ■  “ 

\  ....  t  r 

*  '  *  ’  ‘  ’  1  .  L  -  -  ». 

W  a  4  '  *  :  ‘  " 

In  their  own  way  they  are  very  com- 
plaifant  and  mannerly;  the  women  never 
approached  us  without  low  curtfies;  and 
the  men  never  addreffed  the  ftrangers,  but 
in  terms  of  the  moft  profound  refpedh 

They  marry  early,  and  their  gallantries 
aregenerally  innocent:  Impurities  fafnion- 
able  elfewhere,  if  committed  here  at  any 
time,  are  never  unattended  with  infamy. 
The  character  given  to  the  old  Germans ,  is 
undoubtedly  applicable  to  this  people: 

“  No 

nl  A-  *  * 
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fC  No  one  among  them  makes  a  jeft  of 
<c  vice;  to  debauch,  or  be  debauched,  is 
“  not  called  the  way  of  the  world*.’* 
Here  high  portioned  wives  never  rule  their 
hufbands :  Here  a  cruel  ftep-mother  never 
perfecutes  her  guiltlefs  ftep-fon  for  the 
fake  of  pelf :  Here  the  nuptial  tie  is  always 
held  facred. 

An  honeft  defire  of  preventing  or  re¬ 
moving  the  inconveniencies  of  a  fingle 
life,  or  pure  difinterefted  love,  are  the 
ruling  paffions  in  the  advances  they  make 
to  matrimony.  Should  a  young  fellow  be 
poffeffed  of  a  fpade,  rake,  creel,  and  fowl¬ 
ing  rope,  lie  marries  without  any  fear  or 
folicitude,  will  maintain  himfelf,  his  wife, 
and  children,  live  contentedly  on  a  fmall 
plot  of  ground,  and  pay  his  rents  punc¬ 
tually  with  barley  and  feathers. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  yet  introduced  here: 
But  the  St.  Kildians  could  be  reconciled 

Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ. 

with- 
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without  any  difficulty  to  fpirituous  liquors. 
They  have  a  mod  violent  paffion  for  to¬ 
bacco;  a  branch  of  luxury,  of  which  the 
total  want  of  that  commodity  can  only 
cure  them:  They  buy  an  annual  (lore  of 
this  favourite  plant  from  the  fteward, 
which,  in  fpite  of  a  very  ftrong  appetite, 
they  muft  take  care  to  manage  with  the 
exadteft  (economy,  as  it  is  impoffible  to 
procure  a  new  fupply,  till  the  market  of 
another  year  returns  with  him.  For  this 
univerfally  bewitching  article,  and  for  fome 
other  goods  indifpenfibly  neceffary,  fait, 
iron,  and  timber  particularly,  they  barter 
away  their  cows,  fheep,  grain  and  fea¬ 
thers. 


Their  riches  confift  in  thefe  commodi¬ 
ties:  They  have  frequently  heard  of  gold, 
without  thirfting  for  it:  they  have  not 
touched  coin  of  any  kind,  I  believe,  before 
this  age:  they  are  now  perhaps  poffeffed 
of  a  fcore  of  (hillings  and  fome  brafs  pence, 
more  than  will  pay  off  the  debt  of  their  whole 

ftate. 
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Rate.  Tacitus  was  at  a  lofs  to  determine, 
whether  the  Gods  who  denied  filver  and 
gold  to  the  Germans ,  were  propitious  to 
them  or  angry:  Had  he  been  at  Hirta>  I 
am  apt  to  believe,  his  fcepticifm  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  point,  would  have  been  foon 

cured.  The  people  there  have  fcarce  any 

<  •  -  '  .  ~  "  • 

wants,  and  confequently  fcarce  any  defires 
of  the  pecuniary  kind. 


/ 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  flats  of  Religion  at  St.  Kiida,  in  dif 

ferent  periods. 

» 

IN  the  former  part  of  this  account,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  Chriftianity 
Was  introduced  into  this  ifle  by  fome  one 
of  thofe  priitiitive  teachers,  who  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland \  were  tailed  Kell* 
dees ,  or  the  fervants  of  God.  If  oiie  con- 
fider  that  fjpirit  of  converting,  by  which 
thefe  honeft  primitive  Chriftians  were  ani¬ 
mated,  and  their  violent  paffioil  for  a  foil- 
tary  life  at  the  fame  time,  nothing  can  be 
more  probable, 

4 

It  is  impoflible  to  difcover  by  whorrt 
the  little  holy  fabrics,  dedicated  to  Chrifl , 
Columba ,  and  Brendan ,  in  the  language 
of  that  place  called  temples,  were  erected  : 
But  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  they 

were 
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were  built  before  genuine  Popery  came  to 
its  full  maturity  in  this  kingdom. 

After  the  ecclefiaftics  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
munion,  had  extended  their  power  and 
ufurpations  to  the  remote  parts  of  Scotland , 
it  is  probable  that  fome  few  of  them  did 
occafionaliy  vifit  St.  Kilda .  That  not  one 
of  that  order  had  his  conftant  refidence 
there  for  fome  time  before  the  reformation 
was  carried  into  the  north- weft  iflands,  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  paffage  in  Buchanan ,  on  whofe 
teftimony,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  any  one 
may  fafely  depend:  “  The  inhabitants  of 
Hirta ,  fays  he,  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
all  arts,  and  more  efpecially  with  religion. 
The  proprietor  of  the  ifland,  after  the 
fummer  folftice  fends  thither  his  procura¬ 
tor,  and  in  his  company  a  prieft,  who  is  to 
baptize  the  children  born  in  the  preceding 
year:  But  in  the  abfence  of  a  prieft,  on 
that  occafion,  every  one  baptizes  his  own 
children*, 

/•*  Hill.  lib.  I.  c.  41. 
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In  this  ftate,  matters  continued  for  about 
an  hundred  years  longer:  The  St.Kildians 
wanted  teachers  regularly  ordained  all  that 
time.  That  fome  defigning  avaricious  men 
exercifed  the  more  eafy  parts  of  the  facer- 
dotal  funftion  in  that  interval,  one  at  lead: 
of  that  charadler,  appears  from  a  merry 
ftory,  which  the  ludicrous  decifion  of  a 
gentleman  has  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

■•K 

This  gentleman  was  called  Col.  McDon¬ 
ald,  the  father  of  that  Colonel  Alexander 
McDonald ,  who  was  fent  into  Scotland  by 
the  Marquis  of  Antrim ,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Irijh  foldiers,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  and  fignally  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  our  civil  wars  under  Montrofe. 
This  gentleman  having  made  himfelf  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  laws  fled  to  St.  Kilda . 

An  impoftor  there  claiming  a  right  to 
tithes  or  fome  religious  perquifites,  a  part 

of  the  people  refufed  to  pay  the  tax,  and 

.  *  * 

2  plead- 
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pleaded  that  he  was  abfolutely  unqualified 
for  the  prieftly  office.  Their  great  objec¬ 
tion  was,  that  this  ghoftly  father  was  not 

,  1  *■ 

able  to  repeat  the  Pater-Nofter .  The  pre¬ 
tended  teacher  had  a  faction  to  fupport  his 
caufe,  at  length  the  two  contending  parties^ 
after  many  hot  altercations,  fubmitted  the 
matter  in  difpute  to  the  more  learned  ftran- 
ger.  Mr.  McDonald ,  either  attached  to  the 
new  dotdor  of  divinity,  or  willing  to  divert 
himfelf  and  others  with  a  witty  conceit,  de¬ 
clared  to  the  whole  afiembly,  with  a  very  fe- 
rious  air,  that  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life 
and  reading,  he  had  not  feen  a  Clergyman 
depofed,  or  turned  out  of  his  living,  for 
being  unacquainted  with  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
The  party  in  the  oppofition  were  either  fa- 
tisfied  or  filenced,  and  the  intruder  began 
immediately  to  levy  his  taxes. 

V 

*  t  %  •  *  jr  ♦  f'  •  « 

'  »«.  ^  ■ 

About  fifty  years  after  the  reign  of  this 
almoft  harmlefs  ufurper,  a  perfon  of  much 
greater  abilities,  and  of  more  dangerous 

views, 
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views,  fcorning  to  be  confined  within 
the  mediocrity  of  eafy  enough  circum- 
ftances,  formed  the  bold  defign  of  raifing 
a  little  fpiritual  empire  here.  This  man, 
though  perfectly  illiterate,  had  penetration 
enough  to  fee,  that  an  implicite  belief  of 
every  thing  taught  by  an  ambitious  eccle- 
fiaftic,  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  the 
great  fuperftrudture  of  a  blind  fubmiffion 
on  the  one  part,  and  an  abfolute  power  in 
every  thing  on  the  other.  The  name  of 
this  impoftor  was  Roderic ,  who  for  the 
vaftnefs  of  his  ambition  or  the  large 
fize  of  his  body,  was  by  his  country 
men  dignified  with  the  lofty  epithet  of  the 
Great. 


Martin ,  in  his  defcription  of  the  weftern 
iflands,  has  given  us  a  fhort  hiftory  of  this 
ftrange  man.  To  fave  my  reader  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  having  recourfe  to  a  book  now  rarely 
found,  and  to  give  at  the  fame  time  a  con¬ 
nected  ftate  of  the  progrefs  of  religion  or 

0^3  fuper- 
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fupefftition  at  St.  Kilda ,  through  different 
periods,  I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  give  a 
ftioit  review  of  this  fame  extraordinary 
man’s  life  and  character. 

i 

The  impoftor  was  a  native  of  Hirta , 
and  though  born  in  this  land  of  darknefs 
and  fimplicity,  had  a  vaft  fhare  of  fagacity 
and  cunning.  Ambition  was  his  leading 
principle,  and  Luji  his  fecondary  paffion. 
Avarice  was  another  ftrong  ingredient  in 
the  compofition  of  his  mind. 

j  i 

He  had  frequent  occafions  to  obferve> 
that  his  countrymen  were  an  ignorant, 
filly,  injudicious  rabble,  and  withal  very 
defirous  of  having  a  fpiritual  father  among 
them.  Confcious  of  his  own  fuperior  abi¬ 
lities,  and  ready  to  embrace  an  opportu¬ 
nity  fo  favourable  to  his  extravagant  no¬ 
tions  of  greatnefs,  he  laid  the  defign  of  en- 
flaving  the  whole  community  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  rendering  himfelf  the 

Lord 
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Lord  of  their  confidences,  freedom,  and 
fortunes.  To  carry  this  great  fcheme  into 
execution,  he  had  too  much  fenfe  not 
to  fee,  that  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to 
affume  the  charadter  of  an  AmbafTador 
from  Heaven.  The  legiflators  of  antient 
times,  Zoroajler  and  Zamolxis ,  Pythagoras , 
Zaleucus,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus ,  Romulus , 
Numa ,  Phor  and  Wodin ,  fupported  their 
claims  to  power,  and  eftablifhed  their 
laws  by  the  help  of  thofe  divine  revela¬ 
tions  to  which  they  pretended.  All  thefe 
men  made  religion  the  great  engine  of  their 
policy :  They  faw  clearly  that  government 
mud  foon  be  unhinged,  in  a  country  where 
downright  irreligion  prevails.  Without  a 
conftant  train  of  miracles,  or  the  general 
belief  of  a  providence  and  a  future  ftate  of 
retribution,  it  is  impoffible  that  great  fo- 
cieties  can  flourifh  or  ftand  for  any  long 
time,  and  this  is  a  demonftration,  that  re¬ 
ligion  though  much  abufed,  and  very  often 
perverted,  muft  have  come  originally  from 
the  father  of  mankind,  the  founder  of  focie- 

0^4  ties, 
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ties,  the  author  of  order,  of  government, 
and  every  thing  that  is  conducive  to  the 
happinefs  of  individuals,  or  colledtive  bodies 
of  men.  If  any  one  fhould  teach  a  con¬ 
trary  dodtrine,  we  fhould  wifh  him  no 
heavier  punifhment  than  to  live  for  a  long 
Courfe  of  years  in  a  fociety  of  Atheifts,  or 
men  who  are  under  no  obligation  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  virtues  of  focial  life. 

The  impoftor  of  St .  Kilda>  was  an  abfo- 
fute  ftranger  to  all  the  legiflators  of  antient 
nations.  But  his  own  unconfined  and  felf 
taught  genius  fuggefted  to  him,  that  he 
could  not  poffibly  rule  the  kingdom  of 
Hirta ,  a  great  kingdom  in  his  eye,  with¬ 
out  the  forgery  of  a  divine  commiffion. 
Full  of  his  grand  project,  and  pofTefiing 
an  imagination  fertile  in  expedients,  he 
affedted  for  fome  time  to  be  much  out  of 
conceit  with  the  world,  and  to  be  fond 
pf  retirement,  fpiritual  exercifes,  and  a 
contemplative  life.  After  he  had  thus  pre¬ 
pared  himfelf  for  the  part  he  had  to  act, 

6  'he 
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he  at  laft  appeared  on  the  ftage.  At  fir£t 
he  whifpered  in  corners,  and  with  a  Teem¬ 
ing  reludtancy,  that  he  had  feen  "John  the 
Baptift  face  to  face,  and  had  heard  his 
voice.  Finding  that  this  grave  tale  was 
heard  with  attention  and  a  pious  awe, 
he  took  the  liberty  to  make  the  fame  de¬ 
clarations  in  public,  with  an  undaunted 
impudence,  and  in  a  very  folemn  man*- 
ner. 

This  was  not  enough  for  his  purpole$ 
and  therefore  he  took  care  to  give  them 
repeated  affurances  afterwards.  Affurances 
fupported  by  ftrong  alterations,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  ftri&nefs  of  a  very  auftere 
life,  that  this  great  faint  or  demigod,  who 
had  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
Earth  and  Hell  in  his  right  hand,  con¬ 
verted  familiarly  with  him  his  chofen  fer- 
vant  every  other  day:  Nay,  that  he  gave 
him  an  unlimited  authority  to  do  what 

he  pl^afed  in  St.  Kilda ,  while  adting -agree¬ 
ably  ,t°  his  directions,  and  that  all  thofe 
1  who 
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who  fhould  prefume  to  difpute  againft  his 
million,  counteradt  his  laws,  or  violate  his 
facred  perfon,  would  incur  eternal  dam¬ 
nation  in  a  future  world,  and  be  overtaken 
by  fome  fignal  judgement  in  this. 

Having  eftablifhed  his  authority  in  fome 
degree,  by  the  fixength  of  impudence  and 
the  help  of  fome  holy  tricks,  he  began  at 
laft  to  harangue  in  public:  His  ledtures 

4 

flowing  eafily  from  the  copious  fource  of  a 
ftrong  natural  eloquence,  were  heard  with 
the  devoted:  attention,  and  believed  impli¬ 
citly.  With  the  affiftance  of  auricular 
confeffion,  an  article  of  faith  and  pradtice 
highly  important  to  every  fpiritual  tyrant, 
he  was  foon  in  the  fecret  of  every  domeftic 
tranfadtion  in  the  illand,  an  advantage 
which  rendered  him  very  formidable. 

The  women  were  foon  brought  to  be  at 
his  devotion :  If  any  one  of  them,  whofe 
underftanding  or  confcience  he  had  not 
been  able  to  debauch,  entirely  rejedled  his 

ad- 
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addrefles,  he  immediately  commenced  a 
criminal  profecution  againft  her  in  name  of 
his  mafter.  The  Baptift  had  it  feems  told 
him,  that  this  rebellious  woman  had  com¬ 
mitted  fome  flagitious  a&ion.  To  convince 
the  public  of  her  guilt,  he  laid  his  com¬ 
mands  on  her,  in  the  moft  abfolute  man¬ 
ner,  to  walk  over  a  beach  made  up  of  loofe 
round  ftones,  If  a  Angle  ftone  was  re¬ 
moved  out  of  its  place,  or  rattled  againft 
another,  the  accufed  perfon  was  declared 
guilty  by  his  Inquifltor,  and  delivered  over 
to  his  own  fecular  arm.  The  punifliment 
infli£ted  on  the  unhappy  criminal,  was  a 
complication  of  infamy,  pain,  and  danger? 
fhe  was  to  ftand  naked  under  a  high  cata¬ 
ract,  and  a  mighty  torrent  of  water,  which 
had  been  dammed  up  for  fome  time,  for 
that  very  purpofe,  was  upon  a  flgnal 
given,  let  loofe  upon  her  with  great  vio- 
lcnce. 

To  walk  over  a  long  beach  of  ftones, 
loofe,  round,  and  not  large,  without  mov¬ 
ing 
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ing  one  of  them,  would  have  been  mani- 
feftly  a  greater  miracle  than  with  Queen 
Emma ,  to  tread  nine  glowing  plow-fhares 
unhurt,  or  to  go  with  the  Hirpini  of  Italy 
through  a  burning  heap  of  timber.  Varro 
obferves,  that  thefe  Hirpini  had  a  medici¬ 
nal  preparation  which  faved  their  feet 
from  the  power  of  the  flames  and  live 
coals;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
Queen  Emma  ufed  prefervatives  of  the  fame 
nature  at  her  ordeal  trial,  if  that  part  of 
her  hiftory  be  true :  But  the  unhappy  wo¬ 
man  of  St.  Hilda .  had  not  the  fmalleft 
chance  of  efcaping. 

The  people  of  Hirta ,  were  ft upid  enough, 
like  many  great  nations,  to  fwallow  down 
every  thing  that  was  offered  to  them,  how¬ 
ever  abfurd,  by  a  teacher  fent  them  from 
God.  The  holy  villain  declared  to  them, 
that  the  Baptijl  had  confecrated  for  his 
own  ufe  a  fpot  of  ground,  which  his  chofen 
fervant  called  Johns  Hillock .  If  any  beaft 
was  facrilegious  enough  to  touch  that  hal¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  ground,  though  very  ill  fenced,  it 
was  immediately  killed,  and  by  much  the 
greateft  part  of  the  vidtim  belonged  to  the 
pried;,  who  had  converfed  very  frequently 
with  the  Saint  on  that  little-hill.  One  of 
the  prefent  inhabitants  told  me,  that  his 
father  after  having  unfortunately  difobliged 

»•  }  •  T 

the  importer,  whofe  fovereign  will  was 
the  only  law  of  the  land,  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  give  him  a  fheep  by  way  of  peace- 
offering,  begging  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
would  interceed  for  him  with  the  Baptift. 
The  oblation  was  fent  into  the  prophet's 
houfe,  but  was  rejedted  with  fcorn,  indig¬ 
nation  and  ftrong  menaces,  becaufe  of  a 
blemifh.  A  cat  had  unluckily  run  away 
with  one  of  its  kidneys,  and  the  firmer  in 
order  to  obtain  a  plenary  remiffion,  gave  a 
new  vidtim  of  the  fame  kind  next  day. 

In  this  way  did  an  impure,  avaricious, 
infolent  man,  continue  to  debauch  the 
obfequious  part  of  the  women,— to 
punifli  thofe  who  were  virtuous- — and 

to 
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to  lord  it  over  the  men  in  their  con¬ 
ferences,  rights  and  liberties  for  fix  whole 
years.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  pri¬ 
vate  confeffion  was  his  great  engine  of 
policy,  and  one  may  add  uncleannefs :  All 
that  were  initiated  into  his  myfteries,  were 
taught,  like  the  votaries  of  the  Eleujinian 
Ceres ,  to  conceal  every  thing  under  the 
pain  of  Hell  fire. 

The  deluded  people  had  fuch  a  profound 
veneration  for  this  little  Mahomet ,  that  the 
fecret  would  have  never  tranfpired  without 
an  accident.  Some  of  the  fteward’s  fervants 
found  this  mighty  Demagogue  and  his  in¬ 
fatuated  difciples,  affembled  together  under 
filence  of  night.  The  Steward  was  at  great 
pains  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  this  noc¬ 
turnal  conventicle.  The  whole  impofture 
was  at  laft  difeovered. 

Mr.  John  Campbell ,  the  minifter  of  Harris , 
Mr.  Martin ,  the  frequently  quoted  author 
of  the  defeription,  and  the  fteward,  had  no 

fmall 
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fmall  difficulty  in  perfuading  Roderic  to 
leave  St,  Kilda .  He  had  been  frequently 
told,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  ifland  had 
a  ftrong  curiofity  to  fee  him,  and  was  de¬ 
termined  to  promote  him  to  places  of  hon¬ 
our  and  profit.  His  vanity  was  flattered, 
as  the  gentlemen  apprehended,  that  the  St. 
Kildians  might  aflemble  tumultuoufly  about 
them*  and  the  falfe  prophet  had  been 
allured,  that  the  fame  of  his  fan&ity,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  extraordinary  illumination,  had 
fpread  far  and  near  ;  But  he  was  too  fharp 
fighted  not  to  fee  the  fnare. 

After  a  long  ftruggle  he  gave  his  confent 
at  laft,  was  brought  to  Dunvegan  caftle, 
confefled  all  his  crimes,  and  made  a  pub- 
lick  recantation  before  the  prefby try  of  Sky, 
which  may  be  feen  in  their  records. 

The  unhappy  man  went  through  a 
courfe  of  pennance  in  that  ifland,  travelling 
about  from  parifli  to  parilh  like  a  con- 
9  demned 
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demned  malefactor,  and  declaring  every 
where  before  the  feveral  congregations,  that 
he  had  adted  the  part  of  a  confummate  vil¬ 
lain,  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  contrition.  All  this  happened  in  the 
reign  of  King  William . 

The  memory  of  this  impoftor  is  to  this 
day"  detefted  at  St.  Hilda ,  and  his  name 
loaded  with  imprecations.  His  poflerity 
are  now  no  more  than  two  women,  and 
thefe  greatly  abhorred.  One  of  them  a 
very  fcandalous  and  wicked  perfon,  was 
the  laft  pretender  here  to  the  faculty  of 
being  fecond  fighted.  This  unworthy  wo¬ 
man  inherits  her  grandfather's  cunning,  am¬ 
bition,  avarice  and  lewdnefs,  in  a  very  high 
degree.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  conver- 
fing  with  her,  and  enquiring  concerning 
her  fecond  fight,  fhe  with  her  wonted  in- 
fmcerity  difclaimed  all  pretenfions  to  this 
gift,  though  formerly  Very  ready  to  boaft 
of  it. 


In 
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In  the  year  1704  Buchan ,  the  fame  that 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  former  chapters 
was  fent  into  this  ifland  to  inftrudt  the 
poor  people,  who  had  been  too  long  abufed, 
and  afterwards  too  much  neglefted.  This 
man,  after  a  very  warm  recommendation 
by  the  general  afiembly  of  our  national 
church,  was  greatly  encouraged  by  that 
excellent  gentleman,  who  poffeffed  the 
eftate  of  his  family  at  that  timej  Roderic 
McLeod  of  M‘Leod?> 

After  Buchan  had  been  ordained,  the 
Society,  who  before  their  public  fund  had 
rifen  to  any  confiderable  fum,  had  contri¬ 
buted  for  him  out  of  their  own  private 
purfes,  fettled  a  falary  upon  him  in  the 
year  17x0.  This  miffionary  was  diligent 
enough,  and  poffieffed  a  much  greater 
fhare  of  zeal  than  his  two  immediate  fuc* 
cellars.  The  prefent  incumbent,  the  fourth 
proteftant  minifter  of  St .  Kilda>  is  a  man 
of  fenfe,  virtue  and  piety:  But  the  preca¬ 
rious  ftate  of  his  health,  difables  him  from 

R  doing 
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doing  all  the  fervice  he  would  incline,  and 
will  probably  in  a  little  time  render  him 
abfolutely  unfit  for  that  Ration. 

In  the  year  1709,  Mr.  Alexander  McLeod , 
a  gentleman,  who,  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe 
qualities  which  rendered  him  a  confider- 
able  perfon  in  his  own  profeffion,  being  a 
councellor  at  law,  poflefied  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  virtue  highly  praife-worthy, 
though  far  from  being  a  fafhionable  one, 
the  love  of  mankind  in  their  moft  impor¬ 
tant  concerns,  mortified  an  annual  fum  of 
300  merks  Scots,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
thofe  who  fhould  in  fucceeding  ages  pub- 
lifh  the  tidings  of  falvation  at  Hirta .  This 
fum,  together  with  another  mortification 
of  400  merks  Scots,  deftined  by  that  gen¬ 
tleman  for  pious  ufes,  is  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Society  for  propagating 
Chriftian  Knowledge. 

f  * 

It  will  hardly  be  expected,  after  all  the 
pains  employed  by  a  fucceffion  of  minifters, 

whom 
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whom  the  world  may  probably  rank  in  the 
lowed:  clafs  of  public  teachers,  that  the  £/* 
Kildians  can  have  the  exafiteft  notions  of 
the  Chriftian  inftitution.  I  muft  confefs, 
that  their  apprehenfions  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  and  perfections,  are  in  fame  inftances 
grofs  enough,  though  infinitely  lefs  fo, 
than  thofe  of  many  antient  and  perhaps 
modern  philofophers; 

The  belief  of  a  deftiny,  or  an  unavoid¬ 
able  refiftlefs  fate,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
articles  of  their  creed  ;  and  it  will  poffibly 
be  found  upon  examination,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  all  ages,  and  in  mod:  coun¬ 
tries,  give  into  the  fame  notion.  At  St. 
Kilda ,  fate  and  providence  are  much  the 
fame  thing;  after  having  explained  thefe 
terms,  I  have  afked  fome  of  the  people 
there,  whether  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 
good  and  evil.  The  anfwer  made  by  thofe 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  fyftema- 
tical  dodtrines  of  divinity,  was,  that  the 
queftion  was  a  very  child iili  one;  as  every 

R  2  man 
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man  alive  muft  be  confcious,  that  he  him- 
felf  is  a  free  agent:  But  how  a  principle 
of  free  agency,  and  abfolute  fate,  abfolute 
predeftination,  abfolute  prefcience,  and  a 
particular  providence,  extending  to  the  hu¬ 
man  will,  maybe  reconciled,  is  a  metaphy- 
flcal  queftion,  on  which  no  one  has  ever 
yet  bellowed  any  ferious  reflections  among 
the  laity  of  Hirta:  And  here,  for  ought  I 
can  fee,  thefe  poor  illiterate  men  a£t  more 
wifely,  and  perhaps  more  philofophically 
and  religioufly,  than  they,  who  like  the 
fallen  Angels  of  Milton 

In  thought  more  elevate,  will,  reafon  high 
Of  Providence,  fore-knowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fixt  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  abfolute. 
And  find  no  end,  in  wand  ring  mazes  lofk 

The  St .  Kildiam  are  devout;  they  attend 
divine  worfhip  very  regularly,  and  flriftly 
obferve  the  Lord’s  day.  Their  morals  are, 
and  muft  be  purer,  than  thofe  of  great  and 

%  Parad.  Loft,  book  H.  v.  558,  &c. 

opulent 
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opulent  focieties,  however  much  civilized. 
Some  of  them  are  rather  free  of  vices  than 
poflefled  of  virtues :  diffimulation,  or  a  low 

<  V;. 

fort  of  cunning,  and  a  trick  of  lying,  are 
their  predominant  faults  :  The  temptation 
to  thefe  little  mean  vices  is  furely  ftrong. 

I  have  obferved  before,  that  every  Hirta 
man  pays  a  certain  heavy  tax,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  flock  of  various  kinds  he  pof- 
feffes ;  his  intereft  inclines  him  daily  to 

dilfemble  in  this  article,  and  a  practice 

» 

of  lying  foon  becomes  general  and  habi¬ 
tual, 

A  late  able  writer  has  obferved,  in  his 
political  fyftem,  that  virtue  flourifhes  belt 
in  Republicks,  or  what  is  much  the  fame, 
in  a  land  of  liberty:  But  of  all  the  vices 
that  grow  up  under  defpotifm,  lies  and 
hypocrify  are  perhaps  the  mod  prevalent. 
Slavery  will  always  produce  an  abjedt  mean- 
nefs  of  foul,  the  never-failing  fource  of  in- 
fincerity. 

R  3 
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If  this  obfervation  be  juft,  the  inhabitants 
of  Hirta  ought  to  have  a  large  fhare  of 
thefe  unmanly  vices.  Undoubtedly  they 
were  kept  in  a  flavifh  dependance.  The 
doctrine  of  pafiive  obedience,  they  under- 
ftand  better  than  thofe  who  are  fo  fond  of 

,  -  1  t  -  *  t  .  ^ 

it  in  theory,  and  at  the  expence  of  others ; 
though  to  the  divine  right,  upon  which  the 
fame  men  lay  the  foundation  of  it,  they 
are  abfolute  ftrangers. 

I  know  the  prefent  fteward  will  never 
opprefs  them*  both  his  father  and  he  have 
relieved  them  from  many  grievous  taxes  * 
but  fliould  their  fucceiTors  incline  to  renew 
them,  the  people  can  have  no  redrefs,  they 
can  have  po  accefs  to  courts  of  Juftice. 
Thofe  who  will  have  it  in  their  power  to. 
opprefs  them,  are  their  fupreme  and  only 
judges;  and  though  it  be  true  enough, 
that  their  governors  are  neither  better  nor 
worfe  than  higher  potentates;  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  men  in  authority  will  in¬ 
cline 
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dine  to  defpotifm.  The  Roman  fatyrift’s 
obfervation  is  infallibly  juft.  “  Thofe 
tc  who  are  quite  averfe  to  kill  any  one 
“  alive,  will  choofe  to  have  that  in  their 
“  power.” 


* 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Whether  St.  Kilda  he  a  place  proper  for  a 

Fi fiery  ? 


FROM  the  account  given  above  of 
the  yaft  multitudes  of  fea  fowls  that 
feek  their  food  on  this  coaft,  we  may  very 
juftly  conclude,  that  there  muft  be  inex- 
hauftible  (lores  of  fifh  there.  Let  us  for 
a  moment  confine  our  attention  to  the 
confumption  made  by  a  (ingle  fpecies  of 
fowls.  The  Solan-Goofe  is  almoft  infati- 
ably  voracious  ^  he  flies  with  great  force 
and  velocity,  toils  all  day,  with  very  little 
intermiffion,  and  digefts  his  food  in  a  very 
fhort  time 5  he  difdains  to  eat  any  thing 
worfe  than  herring  or  mackerel,  unlefs  it 
be  in  a  very  hungry  place,  which  he  takes 
care  to  avoid  or  abandon.  We  (hall  take 
it  for  granted,  that  there  is  an  hundred 
thoufand  of  that  kind  around  the  rocks 

XT ;  »  it  i  ?  '  i  «  •  - i  > i  • 
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of  Hirta ,  and  this  calculation  is  by  far  too 
moderate,  as  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand 
of  this  kind  are  deftroyed  every  year,  in- 
eluding  the  young  ones*  We  fhall  fuppofe, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Solan-Geefe  fo- 
journ  in  thefe  feas  for  about  feven  months 
of  the  year,  that  each  of  them  deftroys  five 
herrings  in  a  day,  a  fubfiftance  infinitely 
poor  for  fo  greedy  a  creature,  unlefs  it  were 
more  than  half  fupported  at  the  expence 
of  other  fifties.  Here  we  have  one  hundred 
thoufand  millions  of  the  fineft:  fifti  in  the 
world  devoured  annually  by  a  Angle  lpecies 
of  the  St.  Kilda  fea  fowls. 

If  in  the  next  place  it  be  confidered, 
that  much  the  greateft:  part  of  the  other 
tribes  have  much  the  fame  appetite  for 
herring,  and  purfue  it  from  place  to  place, 
in  the  feveral  migrations  it  makes  from  one 
fea  to  another,  the  confumption  muft  be 
prodigioufly  great.  Taking  thefe  into  the 

§gcount?  and  allowing  them  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity 
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tity  of  food,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  vaft  fuperiority  in  point  of 
numbers,  though  their  ftomachs  are  com 
fiderably  weaker  5  we  fee  there  are  no  lefs 
than  two  hundred  thoufand  millions  of 
herrings  fwallowed  up  every  year  by  the 
birds  of  a  very  fmall  diftrict  of  rocks, 
which  occupy  fo  inconfiderable  a  fpace  in 
the  Deucaledonian  ocean. 

Should  all  the  articles  of  this  account 
be  fuftained,  articles  which  feem  to  be  no 
lefs  juft  than  plain,  and  fhould  our  curio-, 
ftty  lead  us  into  a  new  calculation,  allowing 
between  fix  and  feven  hundred  to  every 
barrel,  and  enough  in  all  reafon ;  it  is 
evident,  that  more  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  barrels  are  annually  car¬ 
ried  away  by  fuch  creatures  of  little  ufe  to 
the  human  fpecies.  We  muft  except  the 
St.  Kildians ,  together  with  a  few  more, 
and  add,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fowls 
of  the  air  muft  vindicate  their  fhare  of 

Gods 
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Cod's  bounty,  having  undoubtedly  an  equal 

right  to  it. 

Here  a  projector  would  have  a  rare  op¬ 
portunity  of  difplaying  his  parts,  and  of 
amufing  himfelf  with  the  theory  of  a 
fcheme,  which  in  his  imagination  will 
foon  or  late  do  his  country  a  very  eflential 
fervice  $  though  perhaps  never  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  In  the  feas  about  St.  Hilda, 
and  the  other  weftern  iflands,  a  perfon  of 
fuch  a  fertile  genius,  and  publick-fpirited 
turn  of  mind,  will  readily  difcover  mines 
of  filver  and  gold,  richer,  in  his  fancy, 
than  thofe  of  Peru  and  Brafil, 

I  cannot,  for  my  fhare,  be  infenfible, 
that  there  are  no  more  than  a  few  perfons , 
of  a  deep  and  correct  underftanding,  who 
have  a  right  to  offer  their  advice  to  the 
publick,  however  ready  the  fhalloweft  pro¬ 
jectors  are  to  do  fo ;  and  every  one  knows, 
that  a  fifhery  fcheme  encouraged  by  the 
^ritijh  parliament,  in  another  latitude, 

goes 

.  /* 
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goes  on  but  heavily.  I  fhall  therefore  fay 
no  more  than  what  is  indifputably  true, 
that  the  weftern  iflands  are  moft  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  for  a  trade  of  this 
kind  5  and  that  the  feas,  with  which  they 
are  furrounded,  teem  with  immenfe  quan¬ 
tities  and  unequalled  varieties  of  fifh. 

How  far  this  natural  fource  of  wealth 
may  deferve  the  ferious  attention  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  people;  whether  thefe  intrufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  fhould, 
in  peaceable  times,  regard  an  object  in  ap¬ 
pearance  fo  very  interefting,  thefe  only 
wdio  have  juft  and  extenfive  views  of  trade, 
have  a  right  to  determine.  In  the  mean 
while  it  cannot  be  thought  an  unpardon¬ 
able  prefumption  in  a  man  to  affirm,  that 
the  firft  Monarch  of  Great  Britain  never 
gave  fuch  a  clear  demonftration  of  his  (kill 
in  King-Crafty  as  in  his  attempt  to  pro- 
fecute  this  important  bufinefs;  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  fpirit  of  induftry  in  thofe  re¬ 
mote  parts,  which  nature  has  pointed  out, 

as 
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as  the  places  peculiarly  deftined  by  her  for 
this  branch  of  commerce. 

Had  that  Monarch’s  fcheme  been  vigo- 
roufly  purfued,  the  profits  arifing  from  it, 
profits  never  to  be  exhaufted,  and  very  fel- 
dom  precarious,  muft  have  very  probably 
given  Scotland^  had  it  continued  a  feparate 
kingdom,  fome  confiderable  weight  in  the 
political  balance  of  Europe . 

No  one  divifion  of  the  old  world,  nor 
perhaps  of  the  new,  has  been  fo  richly  fur- 
nilhed  with  thefe  treafures,  which  may  be 
fiflied  up  out  of  the  fea,  as  this  country. 
Our  more  induftrious  neighbours  and  ri¬ 
vals,  have  long  ago  difcovered  the  im« 
menfe  value  of  this  extraordinary  bleffing^ 
and  have  wifely  improved  it  to  their  own 
advantage. 

To  afllgn  the  caufes  which  have  hither¬ 
to  hindred  the  execution  of  this  great  and 
falutary  fcheme,  which  King  James  had 

the 
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the  honour  of  forming,  is  no  part  of  rhf 
province.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  new 
cares  engrofled  this  Monarch’s  attention* 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England  $ 
and  that  his  defign  had  been  in  a  great 
meafure  fruftrated,  before  he  left  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  by  the  wicked  intrigues  of 
fome  powerful  felf-interefted  men.  But  after 
all,  the  experiment  made  by  that  King  in 
the  Lewis,  though  feebly  profecuted  by  the 
Sovereign,  cunningly  traverfed  by  a  great 
highland  family,  and  frequently  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  natives,  has  produced  very  good 
effedts.  There  is  hardly  any  large  trail 
of  land  equal  in  point  of  fterility  to  that 
part  of  the  Lewis ,  where  this  fifhery  was 
no  more  than  half  eftablifhed:  But  fuch 
are  the  profits  arifing  from  this  branch  of 
bufinefs,  and  fo  great  the  benefits  arifing 
from  a  fpirit  of  induftry*  a  fpirit  raifed 
here  by  a  colony  of  frugal  and  unweariedly 
adlive  men  fent  from  Fife ;  that  the  people 
of  Stornoway ,  a  very  fmall  village  in  that 
diftridt,  have,  in  fpite  of  manifold  difad- 

vantages. 
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vantages,  found  out  the  fecret  of  com¬ 
manding  more  trading  veflels,  and  confe- 
quently  more  money,  than  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours  put  together.  The  farmers  here  pay 
their  rents  by  a  very  little  attention  to  the 
fifhing,  after  the  bufinefs  of  the  fpring  is 
over,  and  before  the  bufinefs  of  the  harveft 
comes  on.  The  prefent  proprietor  feems 
to  be  in  the  humour  of  encouraging  failors 
and  others  to  fettle  here,  and  of  forming 
fchemes,  which  will  probably  carry  this 
branch  of  bufinefs  to  feme  perfection.  The 
latter  attempts  made  in  the  fifhing  trade, 
about  the  weftern  iflands,  though  fupported 
by  encouragements  not  inconfiderable,  have 
been  but  faintly,  and  perhaps  improperly 
purfued,  and  for  that  reafon  only  have 
hitherto  become  ineffectual. 


The  rocks  to  which  the  people  of  this 
ifland  can  have  accefs  with  their  angling 
rods,  are  only  two,  and  thefe  abundantly 
frightful  to  any  other  race  of  mortals.  On 
each  of  them  are  ten  fitting  places,  fo  they 
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call  the  craigy  declivities,  where  they  plant 
themfelves  while  at  the  fifhing;  and  on 
every  one  of  thefe,  two  men  make  a  fhift 
to  ftand  or  fit.  There  they  catch  a  variety 
of  excellent  fifties,  cod,  ling,  mackerel,  tur¬ 
bot,  pollocks,  perches,  lithes,  and  fome 
other  kinds.  The  currents  around  the 
ifland  are  very  ftrong,  and  I  have  already 
oblerved,  that  there  is  no  harbour  about 
the  coaft,  unlefs  one  give  that  name  to  the 
bay,  fo  that  if  fifhermen  fhould  be  foon  or 
late  employed  here,  their  bufles  fhould  be 
able  to  ftand  the  fea  in  all  weathers,  I 
mean  from  the  latter  end  of  Marchy  till 
about  the  beginning  of  September .  There 
can  be  no  impropriety  in  making  another 
remark  here.  In  fome  of  the  other  weftern 
iflands  are  many  bays  and  harbours,  equal 
perhaps  to  any  in  Europe .  The  bufles,  as 
foon  as  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  quitting 
the  leas  around  Hirta ,  might  eafily  fecure 
themfelves  in  tliefe,  and  lie  there,  if  un- 
fuccefsful,  till  the  herring  fhould  caft  up 
in  fome  other  place  upon  the  weftern  coaft : 

Nor 
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Nor  is  there  any  great  caufe  to  apprehend, 
that  they  will,  after  making  fuch  expenfive 
trials,  meet  with  difappointment  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  fhips  otherwife  employed  in 
more  precarious  branches  of  trade.  Some 
of  the  more  northern  Ebudes  will  almoft 
infallibly  furnifh  vaft  fhoals  of  herring 
every  year;  and  at  this  very  time,  while  I 
write  this,  any  perfon  may  purchafe  in 
the  ifland  of  Sky,  as  many  of  that  kind  as 
will  be  enough  for  filling  up  a  barrel,  for 
lefs  than  one  (hilling.  Nor  is  this  almoft 
incredible  plenty  of  them  unprecedented: 
The  cafe  has  been  exactly  the  fame  laft 
year,  and  often  enough  before  it. 
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Of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Hirta,  its  revolu¬ 
tions  and  prefent  fate.- — Conclufon . 


HOULD  the  moft  ignorant  and  un- 


thinking  perfon  in  St.  Kilda  be  aficed, 
how  his  little  country  was  peopled  for  the 
firft  time,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him 
to  give  a  more  irrational  account  of  that 
matter,  than  fome  of  the  wifeft  and  moft 
illuftrious  nations  of  antiquity,  have  given 
of  their  own  origin.  It  was  an  old  opinion, 
almoft  univerfally  received  among  the  vul¬ 
gar,  and  patronized  by  fome  very  fhrewd 
philofophers,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  men  were,  by  fome  ftrange  prolific 
virtue,  produced  out  of  the  ground  like 
plants:  For  this  reafon  the  ancients  gene¬ 
rally  called  themfelves  the  fons  of  the  earth . 
The  Athenians ,  though  beyond  comparifon 
the  moft  learned  people  of  all  Greece ,  and 
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the  great  improvers  of  arts  and  fciences3 
had  the  weaknefs  to  affume  the  name  of 
Autochthones ,  a  name  in  their  conceit  hon¬ 
ourable,  though  in  truth  ignominious  and 
abfurd ;  a  name  which  fignifies,  that  their 
anceftors  fprung  after  the  manner  of 
mufhrooms,  out  of  the  very  foil  which 
they  cultivated. 

Ccefar  feems  to  have  believed,  that  thofe 
who '  inhabited  the  interior  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  had  no  original  connexion  with  any 
other  nation  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe , 
and  mu  ft  have  confequently  been  produced 
there.  Were  it  poflible  to  adopt  a  notion 
fo  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  found 
philofophy,  no  lefs  than  with  the  dictates 
of  true  religion,  the  St.  Kildians ,  have 
perhaps  the  beft  right  of  any  people  in 
the  univerfe,  to  an  original  fo  romantic* 
sc  What  man  in  his  fenfes,  could  think  of 
“  leaving  Africa ,  Afia ,  or  Italy ,  and  after 
u  expofmg  himfelf  to  the  perils  of  a  ter- 
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C£  rible  unknown  fea,  take  it  into  his  head 
cc  to  fettle  in  Germany ,  a  region  where  the 
u  ground  makes  fo  difmal  an  appearance, 
“  where  the  climate  is  unfavourable,  where 
£C  the  arts  of  agriculture  will  not  fuffici- 
e<  ently  reward  or  indemnify  the  hufband- 
<c  man's  toil,  and  where  every  thing  muft 
*c  be  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  unlefs  it  hap- 
<c  pen  to  be  one's  own  country."  This  is 
the  great  argument,  with  which  "Tacitus 
attempts  to  prove,  that  the  nrft  inhabitants 
of  Germany  were  Indigence ,  or  the  proper 
growth  of  that  fame  land.  Let  the  author’s 
words  undergo  a  fmall  alteration,  and  the 
fame  argument  will  conclude,  with  fome 
greater  appearance  of  reafon,  that  the  firft 
race  of  the  St.  Kilda  people  muft  have  been 
Autochthones ,  Aborigines ,  Indigence ,  or  the 
natural  growth  of  Ilirta,  If  one  chufes  to 
deny,  that  God  made  of  one  blood ,  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  men  to  inhabit  the  face  of  the  earthy 
it  will  be  natural  enough  for  him  to  adopt 
this  hypothecs*  and  we  know,  that  no  tribe 
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of  men  have  become  more  egregioufly 
foolifh,  than  thofe  who  profefied  thern- 
felves  to  be  wife. 

But  to  difmifs  this  genealogical  fancy  of 
poets,  philofophers,  hiftorians,  and  whole 
nations,  to  me  it  feems  probable,  that 
Hirta  was  at  firft  peopled  by  pyrates, 
exiles,  or  malefactors  who  fled  from  juftice. 
Such  men  would  have  very  naturally  aflp- 
dated  together,  and  formed  a  refolution  of 
retreating  to  a  place  of  fafety,  \yhere  the 
refentment  and  vengeance  of  the  rnoft 
powerful  enemies  could  hardly  approach 
them; — And  that  the  people  fettled  here 
of  old,  were  under  apprehenfions  of  being 
purfued  or  invaded,  appears  from  the  vaft 
pains  they  took  to  fortify  an  ifle  naturally 
impregnable.  , 

If  we  can  eafily  forgive  that  vanity^ 
which  induced  fome  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  fenfible  nations  in  the  world,  to 
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carry  up  their  refpe&ive  pedigrees  to  the 
trojans  of  King  Priam  §  race,  or  to  thofe 
of  that  name,  who  left  their  country  un¬ 
der  the  conduct  of  Mneas  and  Anterior *, 
one  can  have  no  difficulty  in  pardoning 
the  St.  Kildians ,  for  drawing  their  origin 
from  an  Irijh  worthy. 

T 

Ireland  had  the  good  fortune  to  pafs 
among  our  progenitors,  for  the  mother  of 
arts  and  fciences,  and  likewife  for  the  land 
of  fanclity  and  military  glory  5  but  what¬ 
ever  pretenfions  antient  Hibernia  may  have 
juftiy  had  to  one  or  more  of  thefe  charac¬ 
ters,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  one  of  her 
heroes  would  have  fettled  himfelf  at  Hirta y 
though  the  name  of  the  old  fort  there> 
Dun-fir-Bho/g ,  intimates  clearly  enough, 
that  either  the  founder,  or  thole  who  gave 
it  that  title,  muft  have  had  a  profound 
refpedl  for  the  Irifh . 

The  pofterity  of  thofe  who  were  the 
true  natives  of  St.  Hilda,  are  diftinguifhed 

by 
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by  the  fir-names  of  Mac  Ille  Mhoirre ,  and 
Mac  Me  Rhiabhich.  The  former  feem  to 
have  come  originally  from  the  Lewis, 
where  that  name  continues  to  prevail,  and 
the  latter  from  South  Uijl .  The  Mac  Me 
Rhiabhichs  value  themfelves  not  a  little 
upon  their  connexion  with  the  Captain  of 
Clan  Ranald ,  to  whom  South  Uijl  belongs. 
But  from  the  Galic  dialect  fpoken  at  Hirta , 
from  the  method  of  preparing  the  ground, 
and  manufacturing  cloaths  there,  it  may 
with  fome  probability  be  concluded,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  came  at  firft 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Long 
IJle. 

Our  antiquaries  are  generally  agreed, 

that  fir-names  were  introduced  into  South 
Britain  by  the  Normans ,  and  into  Scotland 

by  King  David  the  Saint,  or  his  Father. 
Before  that  period  we  had  clans  without 
all  doubt,  that  is  to  fay,  confiderabie 
bodies  of  men,  ftrongly  connected  with 
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one  another,  and  almoft  unalterably  at-? 
tached  to  one  common  head :  But  that 
we  had  hereditary  fir-names,  conveyed  from 
the  father  to  the  fon,  and  from  one  gene¬ 
ration  to  another,  it  is  perhaps  more  than 
difficult  to  prove* 

The  Athenians  had  their  Pbilcz  or  tribes  ^ 
the  Romans  their  Genies  or  clans  $  and  be¬ 
fore  either  of  thefe  nations  exifted,  the 
Israelites  were  divided  into  twelve  very 
great  ones.  It  is  unneceflary  to  fhow,  that 
the  names  of  thefe  particular  tribes,  to  which 
men  belonged  among  thefe  three  mighty 
nations,  were  generally  added  to  their  pro«* 
per  ones.  But  that  names  correfponding 
with  the  former,  names  peculiar  to  certain 
tribes,  clans  or  families,  were  before  the 
twelfth  century  hereditarily  affixed  to  the 
proper  names  of  perfons,  is  a  point  too 
hard  to  be  eftablifhed  by  any  genealogift  s 
The  two  St.  Kilda  clans  already  mentioned 
piuft  probably  be  of  a  modern  date,  for  I 

4  *  am 
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am  apt  to  fufpeft,  that  Hirta  was  more 
than  once  depopulated  fince  its  firft  plan¬ 
tation,  and  confequently  more  than  once 
repeopled,  The  property  or  jurifdiftioa 
of  that  little  ifle  muft  have  belonged,  foon 
axter  it  began  to  be  inhabited,  to  fome 
great  man  in  TJifl,  Harris  or  the  Lewis * 
and  if  the  proprietor  fhould  have  negle£t* 
ed  his  vaffals,  or  people  there,  for  a  courfe 
of  years,  and  if  the  only  boat  of  the  ifle 
fhould  have  been  deftroyed  by  time,  or 
fome  unlucky  accident,  it  feems  evident, 
that  the  inhabitants  may  have  perifhed  to¬ 
tally,  or  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  fmalj 
number.  Their  inftruments  of  agriculture 
would  have  been  worn  out,  their  fifhing 
hooks  loft,  the  little  ifles  and  rocks,  which 
furnifh  the  greateft  part  of  the  wild  fowl 
and  eggs,  would  have  been  inaccellible, 
and  every  other  refource,  excepting  that  of 

their  cattle,  muft  have  failed.  From  this 

/ 

fuppoiition,  which  feems  to  be  abundantly 
fatiwalj  as  the  highland  chieftains  were 

fre- 
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frequently  at  open  war  with  one  another 
for  many  years,  and  as  the  St.  Kilda  boat, 
is  peculiarly  fubjeft  to  cafualties,  I  would 
infer,  that  the  Mac  Me  Mhoirres  and  Mac 
Me  Riabhachs  were  not  fettled  in  Hirta  till 
fir-names  became  fafhionable,  or  common 
among  the  vulgar  in  the  files,  a  change 
which  took  place  there  not  above  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Before  that  period, 
the  names  under  which  thefe  of  the  higheft 
ranks  and  fortunes  there  went  were  com¬ 
monly  patronimical  ones,  or  appellations 
derived  from  the  fize  or  form  of  their 
bodies,  the  colour  of  their  hair  or  clothes, 
fome  bodily  imperfection  or  deformity, 
fome  mental  or  perfonal  accomplfihment, 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were 
born,  educated,  or  held  a  great  fway,  their 
profeffion,  trade,  manner  of  living,  or  fome 
fuch  characteriftical  mark  of  diverfity. 

Should  any  one  obferve  here,  that  all 
this  genealogical  enquiry  into  the  origin 

of 
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of  the  St.  Kilda  people,  is  at  once  unim¬ 
portant  and  full  of  uncertainty,  I  fhall 
very  freely  allow  the  juftnefs  of  the  re~ 
mark,  refer ving  to  myfelf,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  liberty  of  thinking,  that  this 
fhort  difeufiion  is  equally  authentic,  and 
to  a  Scotfman  equally  interefting,  with  the 
biftory  of  Peruvian  Incas ,  that  of  the  feve- 
ral  Dynafties  of  Egypt ,  of  the  old  Emperors 
of  China ,  of  the  firjl  Kings  of  AJfyria ,  and 
of  the  fmall  kingdoms  of  Greece ,  Sicyon9 
Argos  y  Mycencey  Athens  and  others. 

I  fhall  not  undertake  to  determine,  at 
what  time  the  Norvegians  began  to  infeft 
the  weftern  coafts  of  North- Britain :  We 
learn  from  an  old  hiftorical  record,  called 
the  Chronicle  of  Man,  publifhed  by  Camb- 
den\  that  Godred  Crovan ,  an  adventurer 
from  Iceland,  who  had  attended  Harold 
Harfager ,  King  of  Norway,  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  into  England  immediately  before  the 
Norman  con  quell,  made  himfelf  mailer  of 

Man 
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Man  and  the  Eludes,  and  that  he  and  his 
pofterity  reigned  over  that  little  kingdom, 
during  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  fixty 
years. 

It  appears  from  the  fame  Chronicle  that 
Somerled,  Thane  of  Argile ,  forced  away  a 
confiderable  part  of  that  little  kingdom, 
the  half  probably,  from  the  grandfon  of 
Godred,  which  he  and  his  fucceiTors  en¬ 
joyed  with  little  interruption  for  many 
ages. 


After  Alexander  the  Third  had  pur- 
chafed  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  IJles, 
from  the  Norvegimu,  or  had  reduced  it  by 
the  power  of  his  arms,  it  would  feem, 
that  all  the  ifles  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
Cantyre,  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Somerled.' s  po¬ 
fterity,  or  were  left  in  their  hands,  to  be 
held  of  our  Scottijh  Monarch  s.  In  the 
number  of  thefe  ifles,  St.  Kilda  was  com¬ 


prehended. 
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It  is,  I  believe,  no  eafy  matter  to  trace 
out  the  name,  nor  of  courfe  the  hiftory 
of  Hirta,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
beyond  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  a  charter  granted  within  that  period, 
by  John,  Lord  of  the  IJleSy  to  his  fon  Re¬ 
ginald,  and  confirmed  by  King  Robert  the 
Second,  St.  Kilda>  under  the  name  of 
Hirty  was  made  over,  together  with  many 
other  places,  to  the  faid  Reginald:  How, 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  generations,  the 
property  of  this  ifle  was  transferred  from 
the  fuccelTors  of  Reginald ,  the  predeceflbr 
of  Clan  Ranaldy  to  the  family  of  Skat, 
now  reprefented  by  Sir  James  Mac  Donald , 
and  how,  In  procefs  of  time,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Clan  that  now  poflefles 
It,  is  an  ufelefs  inquiry;  and  were  the 
queftion  of  greater  importance,  fo  contra¬ 
dictory  are  the  accounts  given,  and  fo 
(lender  the  hiftorical  evidences  on  every 
fide,  that  any  judicious  perfon  will  chufe 

to 
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to  leave  that  matter  undetermined.  At 
this  time  the  proprietor  is  Norman  Mac 
Leod  of  Mac  Leod ;  and  his  anceftors  have 
pofieffed  it  for  at  leaf!  two  hundred  years 
back. 

The  prefent  proprietor  has  given  a  leafe 
of  Hirta>  and  every  thing  pertaining  to 
it,  to  a  Cadet  of  his  own  family,  with  the 
yearly  rent  of  about  eleven  pounds  Ster¬ 
ling}  and  the  predeceffors  of  the  fame 
Tehee,  have  enjoyed  much  the  fame  right, 
or  one  equivalent,  for  three  generations 
back. 

This  is  the  perfon  called  the  Steward , 
who,  before  this  or  his  own  rent  can  be 
made  effectual,  muff  be  at  the  annual  ex¬ 
pence  of  fitting  out  a  large  Highland  boat 
to  bring  his  grain,  feathers,  and  any  other 
perquifites  that  fall  to  his  fhare,  or  any 
commodities  he  buys  from  the  people, 
to  Harrisy  where  he  generally  refides.  It 

mu  ft 
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muft  be  confefied,  that  the  voyages  made 
by  him  thither,  are  attended  with  fome 
danger. 

In  former  times  the  principal  perfons  of 
this  little  Commonwealth,  came  yearly  in 
their  own  boat  to  Dimvegan,  the  Proprie¬ 
tor’s  principal  feat,  and  brought  the  fmall 
taxes  they  had  to  pay.  There  they  were 
re-baptifed,  fo  tradition  informs  us,  or 
the  baptifm  which  had  been  formerly  ad- 

i 

miniftred  to  them  at  St.  Kilday  by  Mid¬ 
wives,  or  old  men,  was  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  confirmed,  though  perhaps  uncanoni- 
cally. 

I  am  told  that  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  prefent  Mac  Leod ,  was  fponfor  for 
an  old  man  and  his  fon,  an  adult  per- 
fon,  at  the  fame  time;  and  upon  the 
fame  cccafion,  the  marriages  of  feveral 
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couples  who  had  cohabited  together  for 
many  years,  after  having  folemnly  plight¬ 
ed  their  faith  to  each  other  at  Hirta$ 
were  declared  legal. 
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CONCLUSION. 


ROM  the  account  given  of  St.  Kilda2 
A  under  the  preceding  articles,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  fteward  may,  if  he 
pleafes,  reign  defpotically  over  it*  and 
will  any  man  anfwer  for  a  fucceffion  of 
abfolute  government.  Humanity  and  re¬ 
ligion  are  the  only  laws  to  controul  him* 
From  his  fentence  the  helplefs  people 
neither  dare  nor  can  appeal  to  any  other 
judge;  fuch  is  the  fituation  of  their  land* 
they  cannot  have  recourfe;  nor  is  it  in 
their  power,  were  they  men  of  fpirit  or 
letters,  to  tranfmit  their  complaints  to  the 
proprietor  without  the  fteward’s  privity : 
He  may  confine  them  within  the  ifle  dur¬ 
ing  life,  torture  their  perfons  if  cruelly  in¬ 
clined,  confifcate  their  goods,  and  do  every 
act  of  violence,  unlefs  retrained  by  his  own 
heart  or  underftanding. 

;  •  T 
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It  will  be  thought,  that  the  minifteBs 
prefence,  advice,  and  remonftrances,  may 
have  confiderable  weight.  Indeed  this  cir- 
cumftance  ought  to  be  a  favourable  one, 
and  may  be  fo  too  in  fome  fmall  degree. 
But  as  the  minifter  is  himfelf  in  fome 
degree  a  prifoner,  as  his  living  here 
with  any  comfort,  and  his  enjoying  the 
very  neceffaries  of  his  fufiftance,  depend 
fo  much  on  the  Reward’s  friendfhip,  it 
may  be  convenient  for  him  to  look  on 
with  a  prudent  taciturnity,  if  he  intends 
to  continue  long  in  the  place.  I  add  fur¬ 
ther,  that  any  one  who  undertakes  to  ex- 
ercife  the  facred  function  in  this  remote 
and  uncomfortable  little  diocefe,  may  be 
very  reafonably  thought  a  perfon  of  no 
great  authority  or  influence. 

But  amidfl:  a  variety  of  unhappy  cir- 
cumftances,  the  St.  Kildians  have  their  own 
peculiar  advantages.  Born  philofophers, 
they  have  fenfe  enough  to  confine  their 


ambition  within  the  bounds  prefcribed  by- 
nature.  If  to  admire  nothing ,  be  the  great 
virtue  and  art  to  make  men  happy,  and 
to  keep  them  fo,  felicity  may  be  found 
among  them  or  no  where. 

Silver  and  gold,  ftately  homes  and  coftly 
furniture,  together  with  the  fantaflic 
luxury  of  drefs,  and  the  table,  they  neither 
have  nor  defire.  To  rife  in  fleets  and 
armies  amidft  infinite  toils  and  dangers ; 
To  earn  polls  or  penfions,  after  having 
wriggled  themfelves  into  the  favour  of  the 
Great ,  at  the  expence  of  honour  and  con- 
fcience:  To  create  overgrown  eftates,  after 
having  praciifed  all  the  vile  arts  of  ava¬ 
rice,  frauds,  extortion,  and  fervility,  are 
paffions  and  wifhes,  which  Providence  has 
kindly  concealed  from  them.  The  humble 
biddings  of  bread  and  wild  fowl,  of  peace¬ 
ful  cottages  and  little  flocks,  of  angling 
rods  and  hunting  ropes,  are  all  the  riches, 
honours,  and  profits  they  afpire  after, 

T  2 
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If  at  a  diftance  from  the  feats  of  juftice, 
they  are  abfolute  Grangers  to  the  law's  delay. 
If  ignorant  and  unphiiofophical,  they  are 
libertines  neither  in  belief  or  practice;  nor 
with  learned  fpeculations  ftrike  at  the 
foundation  of  virtue,  nor  produce  any 
breach  of  the  public  tranquillity  or  hap- 

They  firmly  believe  the  exigence  and 
providence  of  a  fupreme  being,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  human  fouls,  the  obligation 
of  morality,  and  the  neceffity  of  piety, 
righteoufnefs  and  temperance.  They  are 
moft  luckily  illiterate  enough,  not  to  have 
heard  the  unhappy  names  of  thofe  great 
reformers  of  a  deluded  world,  and  irm- 
provers  of  the  human  undemanding,  who 
openly  affault  thefe  effential  articles,  or  en** 
deavour  to  undermine  them. 

The  modern  rules  which  oblige  a  rea- 
fonable  being,  under  the  pain  of  eternal 

im* 
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Infamy,  to  throw  away  his  own  life,  or  to 
plunge  his  fword  in  the  bowels  of  his 
friend  or  neighbour:  In  other  words,  the 
laws  of  honour  are  too  exalted  to  lie  with¬ 
in  the  low  fphere  of  their  knowledge.  The 
excefles  of  intemperance,  the  mad  quarrels 
and  extravagant  frolicks  of  drunkennefs, 
the  fhameful  ufe  of  places  dedicated  to  the 
fervice  of  lewdnefs  and  folly,  of  difgrace 
and  mifery,  they  never  yet  knew  or  felt. 

In  fine,  if  all  things  are  fairly  weighed, 
in  the  balance  of  unprejudiced  reafon,  the 
St.  Kildiam  poffefs  as  great  a  fhare  of  true 
fubftantial  happinefs,  as  any  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  men  elfewhere, 

'•  1  \ 

Of  thofe  who  may  happen  to  read  this 
account,  fome  may  think  that  I  have  been 
much  too  prolix  in  handling  a  very  trivial 
fubjeft;  but  I  hope  any  part  of  the  human 
fpecies,  will  not  be  thought  too  trivial  to 
deferve  our  attention.  Our  fellow  fubje£ts 

and 
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and  fellow  Chriftians,  have  a  right  to  our 
regard  and  fympathy:  At  any  rate  I  think 
the  St.  Kildians  may  be  ranked  among  the 
greateft  curiofities  of  the  moral  world,  and 
of  courfe  may  be  confxdered  in  a  light  which 
will  render  their  hi  ft  or  y,  without  any  great 
impropriety,  or  expence  of  time,  the  am  life-* 
Blent  of  a  few  idle  hours, 


FINIS. 
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